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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


CLEMENCEAU has brought 

no “message” to the United 

States that is particularly new. 

The things that he has said have 

been emphasized by practically 
all the recent European visitors to this coun- 
try. That the United States, by contributing 
so extensively to the success of the Allies, is 
largely responsible for the existing situation 
in Europe; that we have left the job half done; 
that Europe can never emerge from its present 
difficulties without America’s assistance; that 
France, left without adequate guarantees 
from the United States and Great Britain, is 
nakedly exposed to another assault from a 
recuperated Germany ;—these facts, which M. 
Clemenceau, like his predecessors, has set 
forth to American audiences, are common- 
places in world politics. 

This, the greatest statesman of France, has 
thus added nothing new to our knowledge of 
the situation; the significant thing that he has 
added is himself. The picture of France 
which this vigorous octogenarian presents, in 
his own person, is the thing that has sunk 
deeply into the American mind, and has made 
his visit memorable. For the first time Ameri- 
cans have really obtained a portrait of con- 
temporary France. It is a presentation that 
does not correspond to the exaggerated inter- 
pretations which have reached this country. 
The last thing which M. Clemenceau suggests 
is the “tiger,” the destroyer of ministries, the 
cynical commentator on human aspirations, 
the “militarist’’ determined, above all, to 
restore the warlike glory of France and the old 


Napoleonic hegemony over Europe. Instead 
of a Clemenceau of this kind, the Americans 
have perceived a gentle and chastened and 
noble old man, whose every moment is 
apparently haunted by a great fear. That 
fear is the possible destruction of his country. 
That apprehension inspires every thought and 
action of M. Clemenceau, just as it is the fear 
that directs every policy of France. Not the 
old imperial spirit of gloire; not the lust 
of new territories, new colonies, new markets 
—these are not the causes that explain the 
great military expenditures of France to-day 
and those French policies which at times 
irritate her best friends. The real motive 
is possibly less glorious—it is certainly more 
justifiable. The explanation is simply fear. 
The result of the Clemenceau visit is there- 
fore this new attitude toward the problems 
of France. “That’s good,” said this wise 
old statesman when told that certain Sena- 
tors—most of them Senators who had mani- 
fested a pro-German policy during American 
neutrality—were criticising his speeches; “| 
came here for the purpose of starting dis- 
cussion.” And that is the great end which 
his visit has served. It has caused Americans 
to think once more on the European situation; 
it has caused many to revise their judgments. 
It has given all not hopelessly prejudiced 
the correct view of French motives. It has 
thus been a great success, and long after M. 
Clemenceau has retired to France, probably 
long after his life is ended, it will exert a 
powerful influence in directing American 
thought and action the problems of Europe. 





SAMUEL MOFFETT RALSTON 


Recently elected Senator from Indiana on the Democratic ticket. Senator Ralston has served as 
Governor of Indiana—1913-17—and now by being elected to the Senate in a “key” state has shown 
himself to be a figure of real political importance 





JAMES COUZENS 
Appointed to succeed Truman H. Newberry as Senator from Michigan. Mr. Couzens was formerly 
vice-president and general manager of the Ford Motor Company, and was Mayor of Detroit at the 
time of his appointment to the Senate 








PIERCE BUTLER 


The Minnesota lawyer appointed by President Harding to suc- 
ceed William R. Day as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
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JOSEPH G. GREW 
American Minister to Switzerland, who, with Richard Washburn Child, Ambassador to Italy, and 
\dmiral Mark L. Bristol, who has for some time commanded the American ships in Turkish 
waters, represents America at the Lausanne Cenference 





THOMAS JESSE JONES 


Secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and chairman of its African Education Commission. This com- 

mission, after traveling 25,000 miles in Africa, studying it from every angle, has prepared a voluminous 

and valuable report, giving perhaps for the first time a comprehensive and fairly complete picture of 
the possibilities for development that lie in that vast continent 





The March of Events 


An Electoral Rebuke to the Party in 
Power 


| ‘HE country will be generous for a time 
to Harding,”’ wrote the late Franklin 

K. Lane in a letter to James S. Harlan, 
on March 5, 1921—a day after the inaugura- 
tion. “But it will turn against him with 
anger unbounded if he turns the country 
over to the men who want office and the men 
who want privilege and favor. The politi- 
cians and the profiteers may be his undoing. 
] hope not!” 

This extract, taken from the recently pub- 
lished Lane letters, furnishes an adequate 
text for comment upon the November elec- 
tion. It is a clearer explanation of what has 
happened than most of the newspaper ac- 
counts and analyses. An election is, first 
and foremost, the mass expression of a 
national mood. Its outcome always supplies 
endless material for argument; the average 
voter and the average newspaper discovers 
in it the justification of a particular hobby 
or the repudiation of a particular aversion. 
Probably the everyday man and woman in 
the polling booth, however, does not subject 
his convictions to any such definite analysis. 
He is voting an impression, perhaps even a 


prejudice; he is not thinking primarily of 


policies. A reading of headlines for a year, 
an occasional more careful study of par- 
ticular measures, chance conversations with 
friends, overheard scraps of talk in clubs 
and offices, now and then a heated argument 
in a country store; in such ways is forged 
that great instrument of democracy known as 
public opinion. The marvel is that judg- 
ments scrambled together in this fashion 
more frequently than not represent accurate 
verdicts. 

Two years ago the American people had 
definitely concluded that the Wilson Ad- 
ministration had outlived its usefulness; it 
was for this reason, not because there was 
any particular enthusiasm for the Republi- 
cans, ‘that Mr. Harding obtained a popular 
majority such as comes to few men. That 
election echoed the resentment, even the 
anger, of the voting masses against the forces 
which were then in control. The election 
meant that the American people insisted on 
a complete break with the Democratic party 
and a new start. What it voted the new 
Harding Administration was not a vote of 
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confidence, but an opportunity. It gave the 
new Administration supreme power in all 
branches of the Administration, and it gave it 
even more; the overwhelming majority sig- 
nified that the popular mind was strongly 
back of the new régime, that it wished it to 
succeed, and that it was prepared to support 
it in all good works. That this popular atti- 
tude should change so abruptly in so short a 
time is not a sign of that indecision and 
tendency to hold loyalties lightly which some 
regard as characteristics of popular govern- 
ment. What it records is a general con- 
viction that the Harding Administration has 
not made an adequate and worthy use of its 
opportunity. It was faced with a problem 
of unprecedented magnitude in foreign af- 
fairs; so far as Europe is concerned it has 
done little but fumble with that problem. It 
had before it great matters of reconstruction 
in internal concerns; it has lavished its at- 
tention too exclusively upon such things 
as the tariff, ship subsidies, the bonus— 
only the President’s firm hand preventing 
his party from mulcting the taxpayers in 
this latter regard. But these details are 
perhaps not the serious consideration; the 
real matter of regret is the spirit displayed. 
Evidently the voters believe that the Ad- 
ministration has proved itself unworthy of 
its great trust, and that, in the words of the 
late Mr. Lane, it has neglected the public 
interest, and surrendered its entrenchments 
to the “profiteers’’—tariff profiteers, bonus 
profiteers, subsidy profiteers, and the like. 
The verdict is not necessarily rendered 
against President WHarding personally; in 
many ways the President has done well; the 
victim is that responsible entity known as 
“the Administration,” which includes the 
executive departments, the Senate, the House, 
its measures, the leadership it has displayed 
or has failed to display. After two years 
the American people does not like the result 
and has said so with that emphasis which it 
not infrequently uses on such occasions. 
However, this mood is not a permanent one. 
Because the Republicans have lost the elec- 
tion in 1922—for the returns, despite the 
small majorities in House and Senate, practi- 
cally amount to that—it does not mean that 
the Democrats will win in 1924. Mid- 
administrative elections not infrequently go 
against the party in power. The confidence 
of the American electorate is quickly lost, but 
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it is just as quickly ~egained. A fortunate 
outcome of the election is that, although the 
rebuke administered was an unmistakable 
one, the party in power was still left in con- 
trol. The Nation is happily spared the con- 
fusion that results when the executive depart- 
ment is in the hands of one party and the 
legislative in the hands of another. There 
are internal splittings that, indeed, somewhat 
ruffle the unanimity of the Republican ma- 
jority, but that majority does still exist. 
This is an excellent thing for both parties; 
there is no greater misfortune in politics than 
a division of responsibility which makes legis- 
lation and action almost impossible. The 
Republican organization still controls the 
Government; the Democratic is still in op- 
position. Not improbably the election will 
prove one of those tonics to good works which, 
after all, is one of the inspiring purposes which 
an election is intended to fulfil. 


A Time for Presidential Leadership 


ERHAPS the one failure of the Harding 
Administration which has had the 
most unfortunate consequence has 

been its failure to assert the Presidential 
leadership. This failure has not necessarily 
been the fault of character or of temperament; 
it has been deliberate. Mr. Harding came 
to the Presidency with a definite conception 
of its responsibilities, the result, perhaps, of 


* his Senatorial experience. He would be a 


President within the limitations supposedly 
laid down by the Constitution; he would not 
be a “dictator”; he would do his job and let 
the Senate and the House do theirs. Mr. 
Wilson’s “autocratic”? administration of his 
office, his disregard of Congress, and especially 
of the Senate, his supreme confidence in the 
wisdom of his own unassisted decisions, were 
the phases of his later career which were sup- 
posed to have antagonized public opinion; 
evidently Mr. Harding believed that success 
and public favor lay in disregarding this ex- 
ample. It is clear, however, that this wasa 
misreading of events. The idea that the 
President is the leader of his party and that he 
must exert this leadership through the legis- 
lative department as well as through the 
White House, was not a discovery of Mr. 
Wilson, but because of the earnestness with 
which he exemplified it, it is one that is 
closely associated with his name. 


This idea is not only sound sense; it is also 
sound constitutional law. The Constitution 
makes it the President’s duty to lay before 
Congress at the beginning of each new session 
his proposals for legislation; by giving him 
the veto power over all acts of Congress it 
puts in this one hand as much authority over 
lawmaking as two thirds of the Senate. and 
House combined; how absurd to say, in view 
of these constitutional provisions, that the 
President has properly no concern with legis- 
lation! So long as President Wilson inter- 
preted these provisions as implying executive 
leadership, his Administration was a success: 
the great legislative achievements of his first 
term were the direct product of an ably co- 
ordinating administration, with the President 
serving as the energizer. This was executive 
leadership; the later phases of Mr. Wilson’s 
career, which brought upon his head such 
strong popular disapproval, were not ex- 
pressions of leadership—but of “autocracy,”’ 
“dictatorship.” The Presidential leadership 
had given place to the Presidential isolation. 


“Neutrality” in Peace 


R. HARDING’S determination to 
M keep within the precincts of the 

White House, therefore, was not good 
constitutionalism or good sense. The Ad- 
ministration must have a leader; the Nation 
must have policies, and these policies must 
have a spokesman. Who so fitted to perform 
this task as the President? That the Ad- 
ministration has floundered much in the do- 
mestic field and permitted selfish interests to 
attain a directing voice is. apparent; the 
profiteer tariff is the great monument to this 
absence of enlightened leadership; but it is in 
foreign policy that the lack of an energetic. 
directing mind has been most lamentable. 
The fact is that the United States at presen! 
has no foreign policy. For the last three 
years America has been passing through a 
period not unlike the neutrality era of war 
time. Enough historic material has now ac- 
cumulated—such books as the Page letters. 
the Lane letters, the Tumulty memoirs—to 
make this fact perfectly clear. We now know 
that, from the sinking of the Lusitania unti! 
the declaration of war two years afterward, 
Mr. Wilson’s attitude was simply one of 
avoidance. The only policy was one of drift: 
and this was perhaps the inevitable conse- 
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ARMISTICE DAY AT PRESIDENT WILSON’S HOME 


Woodrow Wilson selected Armistice Day as the occasion for delivering an address reaffirming his allegiance to the 


principles underlying the League of Nations. 


This address was made to a visiting delegation of his supporters headed 


by Henry Morgenthau 


quence of “neutrality.” But “neutrality” 
can be just as reprehensible in peace as in 
war. Since 1919 also the United States has 
been pursuing a policy of “neutrality.” The 
only activity it has shown has been an attempt 
to dodge the very difficult questions that 
have come up. Just as Mr. Wilson ignored 
the moral issues presented by the European 
war, so has the Harding Administration ig- 
nored the moral problems presented by the 
European peace. Two years and more of 
indecision taught Mr. Wilson that facts are 
more insistent than theories and that the 
most agile statesmanship in the world can 
not eternally solve great problems by denying 
their existence. The Harding Administra- 
tion is sure to learn this same lesson. That 
the United States is bound to Europe by the 
closest economic and racial ties; that any- 
thing which happens on that continent has 
an immediate effect on this; that disorder and 
unemployment and starvation in Europe will 
produce great distress in this country; that, 
despite the estranging sea, Europe and 
America are really members of one and the 
same body—these are facts with which all 
observers are familiar, and the sooner Ameri- 





can statesmanship adjusts itself to this con- 
ception the quicker will the two hemispheres 
make that recovery which is essential to the 
health of each. Mr. Wilson discovered that 
he could not keep out of the war and Mr. 
Harding will find that he cannot keep out of 
the peace. 


America’s Avoidance of Duty in Turkey 


LL thoughtful Americans now perceive, 

for example, that their country made 

a frightful blunder when it refused 

to accept a mandate for the Ottoman Empire. 
In view of what has happened, there has been 
a tendency, in certain quarters, to congratu- 
late ourselves that we “kept out of that 
mess”; but this is a shallow interpretation of 
events. The fact is that there would have 
been no “mess” if America had gone in. 
Why did we not do so? Simply because we 
refused to accept the logical consequences of 
our own acts. Americans take delight in the 
fact—and the fact is unquestionable—that 
their intervention in the war caused an Allied 
victory. The destruction of Turkish military 
power was one detail of this victory; America 
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THE TURKISH DELEGATION AT LAUSANNE (ISMET PASHA SITTING IN THE CENTRE) 


The most important conference to settle the future of Turkey that 
has taken place since that of 1878, which resulted in the Treaty of Berlin 


was therefore responsible for the utter col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire. That mere 
circumstance gave the United States a re- 
sponsibility for taking an important part in 
the readjustment. This readjustment was— 
and is—absolutely essential to the permanent 
peace of Europe—and of America. There 
was no nation that could really solve this 
Turkish problem except the United States. 
In the course of more than a century the 
European Powers had abundantly demon- 
strated that they could not solve it; they have 
demonstrated this again in the last two years. 
But for the United States the task would not 
have been an especially difficult one. The 
fact is that, despite the unpopularity which 
this country enjoys in Europe, it possesses 
also one great asset: we are trusted; the 
disinterestedness of our motives, especially 
in our relations with backward nations, is 
implicitly accepted by the most cynical of 
European statesmen. Our history has built 
up that good-will, and it is a priceless pos- 
session. 

The appearance of the American flag over 
Byzantium would immediately have meant 
one thing: it would have informed Europe 
that Turkey was to be reorganized and set on 
its feet in the interest of the Ottoman popu- 
lations and not in the interest of any Euro- 
pean Power. It would have meant that 


massacres of Armenians, Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, and other subject peoples were to 
cease; that the red rule of the Turk had 
reached its end. It would have meant the 
expenditure of taxes for building schools, 
highways, railroads, electric light plants; the 
stamping out of disease; the opening up of the 
resources of the country; the establishment of 
modern agriculture. In a word, it would 
have signified the spreading of civilization 
once more in areas which, ages ago, were the 
most enlightened parts of the earth’s surface. 
However, the United States refused this op- 
portunity, and what has been the result? 
For one thing, the Armenian nation has been 
practically exterminated. Probably nothing 
more cynical has ever been known than the 
attitude of the Turkish delegates at Lausanne 
toward racial minorities. Why demand 
rights for racial minorities in Turkey? The 
simple fact is that there are no racial minori- 
ties; those that existed a few years ago 
have all but disappeared. There are very 
few Greeks or Armenians left; they have 
been “deported” or massacred. Nor is this 
the only consequence of American non- 
participation. Perhaps the most deplorable 
result is the resurgence of the Turk as a 
military power. He now regards himself as 
the conqueror instead of the conquered. A 
cheap victory over the Greeks has fired him 
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with all the crusading zeal of the founders of 
his empire. He is an even greater menace 
now to the peace of mankind than he was in 


1914. 


Turkey for the Turks 


ESPITE the importance of Turkey 
|) in the news despatches, it is ques- 
tionable whether the public really 
understands the issues involved in the recent 
developments. A good deal of history is 
essential to this complete comprehension. 
The most important point is that the Turks 
are engaged in a campaign to, reconstitute their 
country. They are attempting to reorganize 
it upon an exclusive racial basis. They are 
not seeking merely to regain certain conquered 
territories in Asia and the control of the 
Straits and Constantinople; they are seeking 
to restore the Turkish Nation in all its former 
glory and power. 

The Turk is an essential’ barbarian; his 
mind works simply and concentrates only 
upon certain obvious facts. The fact that is 
most obvious is that the Ottoman Empire 
once dominated great areas in southeastern 
Europe and that it dominates them no longer. 
The causes of this downfall lie deep in the 
Turkish character, but this is an explanation 
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which the Turk himself does not understand 
or appreciate. That in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries he lost such provinces as 
Greece, Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina—this is the 
one fact that galls his pride. What was the 
really fundamental reason for this progressive 
diminution in his empire? The one point 
that especially impresses him is that the 
Christian populations of these areas—with 
the exception of the Serbians—had not won 
their freedom for themselves; in almost every 
case it was the intervention of the European 
Powers that had freed them. Reasoning 
with his barbaric directness, the Turk con- 
cluded that, had these provinces contained no 
native populations, there would have been 
no European intérvention, and all these 
provinces would still be parts of the Turkish 
Empire. In his simplicity the idea now took 
possession of the Turk that his ancestors had 
made a great mistake when they conquered 
these European territories. This mistake 
was their failure to exterminate the local 
populations. Had Mohammed and his suc- 
cessors killed all the Greeks, Greece would 
still be a part of the Turkish Empire; had he 
killed all the Bulgarians, Bulgaria would be 
still paying loyal tribute to the Sultan; and 
soon. The one way to preserve the remnants 











ROBERT COLLEGE, AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
An American educational institution protected by the“capitulations” which the new Turkish régime is striving to 


abolish. 


This effort is merely one detail in the programme to abolish all foreign influence in Turkey. 


“Turkey 


for the Turks” is the present great rallying cry in the Ottoman Empire 
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is therefore clear: it is to exterminate such 
native populations as are left, to drive out 
all foreigners, to Turkify every department 
of life, to make the country, in its people, its 
language, its system of law, even its economic 
life, exclusively Turkish. And so that stimu- 
lus to nationality which explains so much of 
the recent history of Europe has reached its 
extreme expression in the Turkish Empire. 
Hence the massacres 
of Armenians and of 
Greeks; hence the 
holocaust at Smyrna; 
hence the migration of 
Greeks from all parts 
of Turkey—the rea- 
son for leaving is to 
escape the certainty 
of massacre; hence the 
fear that lies over 
Constantinople. The 
most important fact 
in the Turkish situa- 
tion is the determina- 
tion to reorganize the 
lost Turkish lands, to 
exterminate all the 
non- Turkish elements, 
and to make the re- 
gained country com- 
pletely Turkish. And 
this is the reason why 
the Turkish problem 
will become presently 
anAmerican one. The 
United States has 
already protested 
against the abolition 
of the capitulations. 
These “‘capitulations”’ 


ments which give for- 

eign nations certain judicial and really govern- 
mental rights in Turkey. An American who 
commits a crime in Turkey is not tried by 
the Turkish courts or put in a Turkish prison; 
he is tried by courts established by the 
American consul. The arrangement, of 
course, is derogatory to Turkish sovereignty, 
but it is made necessary by the circumstance 
that the Turkish judicial system does not 
guarantee justice as modern nations under- 
stand it. Americans, for example, cannot 
permit their citizens to be tortured and 
bastinadoed as part of the processes of law. 





JOHN HAY 
Who, in his “‘open door” policy toward China, gave the the Turkish. This na- 
United States a splendid illustration of the way in which 
. this country can exert a beneficent influence in foreign 
are a series of agree- affairs 


Unless Turkey reforms her judicial systen 
and makes it conform to that of Europe ani 
the United States, this country can neve 
surrender these extra-territorial privileges 
The capitulations also give Americans contro! 
over the educational institutions, such a; 
Robert College and the Girls’ College of Con- 
stantinople, which they have established in 
the Ottoman Empire. These are a part of 
the American educa- 
tional system, not of 
the Turkish. The 
abolition of these ca- 
pitulatory rights over 
American schools and 
colleges is a point 
upon which the Turks 
are certain to insist, 
and this in itself is 
likely to bring Turkey 
and the United States 
into conflict. 

Turkey wants no 
American schools or 
colleges or courts or 
prisons or missionaries 
within the confines of 
the Empire. She is 
determined to uproot 
all American and Eu- 
ropean influences. She 
is engaged in a vast 
campaign to drive out 
orexterminate all non- 
Moslem populations. 
She is even deter- 
mined to destroy all 
other languages but 


© Underwood 


tional mood is likely 
at any time to find 
ferocious expression in 
attacks on American citizens or American 
institutions or American interests—attacks 
that will make the Turkish problem more 
acutely American than it is now customary 
for our Washington statesmen to regard it. 


If in the Far East, Why Not the Near 
East ? 


UCH of the harm has already been 
done; but it is probably not too late 
to save the situation. But the 

country and the Administration must recover 
from the delusion that Europe, even a Europe 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE TURKEY OF 1815 AND OF 1920 


The causes of these diminutions lie deep in the Turkish character, but present-day Turks attribute them to the fail- 
ure of their conquering ancestors, when they overran Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to exterminate 


the native populations. 


The recent attacks on Greeks and Armenians represent a present-day attempt to correct 


this great historic error 


for whose present conditions the United 
States is largely responsible, is not an Ameri- 
can interest. Perhaps the strangest con- 
tradiction in our foreign relations is that, 
while we are possessed of this idea so far as 
Europe is concerned, we are not so afflicted 
when it comes to other parts of the world. 
Take China, for example; The United States 
has shown no particular sensitiveness about 
interjecting itself into Chinese affairs. John 
Hay’s title to fame rests largely upon the 
fact that, while Secretary of State, he ne- 
gotiated an arrangement with many nations 
pledging them to the “Open Door” in the 
East. This was certainly a “meddling” with 
the internal affairs of the Celestial Empire; 
but it is an accomplishment of which Ameri- 
cans have always been extremely proud. 
When the Chinese mobs , began attacking 


foreigners and the foreign legations, the 
American Army associated itself with the 
armies of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy,. and other Powers to put the rebel- 
lion down. The most recent illustration is 
still fresh in all minds. At the Washington 
Arms Conference last winter the United 
States, France, Great Britain, and Japan 
entered into something that suggested a 
“treaty” for the common consideration of 
problems concerning the Far East. If the 
Far East, why not the Near East? Why is 
one any more a reversal of American policy 
than the other? This Washington Con- 
ference represented the great moment in the 
Harding Administration. It is significant 
that, although a conventional interpretation 
of the 1920 election decided that the United 
States was sick of world politics and wished to 
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devote itself to its own affairs, the one achieve- 
ment of the last two years that has won a 
whole-hearted response from the American 
people was this conference—something that 
concerned itself exclusively with American 
relations with “abroad.’”’ The enthusiasm 
with which Americans everywhere rose to 
that proceeding indicates that they are not 
so impervious to their responsibilities as cer- 
tain Senators insist. It is unquestionably a 
more serious thing to take an Ottoman man- 
date now than it would have been two years 
ago. Weshould havea more difficult Turkey 
to deal with than that of 1919. Yet the 
option is just the same now as it was then. 
Either the United States does this or there 
will be another European war. Turkey has 
won back so much of her lost spoil that her 
appetite is merely stimulated. The Balkans 
are as much a tinder box now as in 1914. 
The United States can reéstablish order in 
this part of the world, and thereby safe- 
guard the future; and it is the only Power 
that can do so. 


“Cancellation” of Debts Not 
“‘Repudiation”’ 


N THE period that Mr. Hoover’s state- 

| ment on the Allied debt situation—a 
statement evidently intended to set forth 

the official attitude of the Harding Adminis- 
tration—has been before the people, public 
opinion has been able to crystallize on the 
subject of its soundness. That Mr. Hoover 
gave voice to the prevailing opinion of the 
masses is clear. That the European nations 
owe the United States immense sums of 
money; that their failure to pay interest and 
amortization charges—except in the case of 
Great Britain, which has made a beginning— 
entails a great annual charge upon the 
American taxpayer; that a debt is a debt and 
should be honorably liquidated—this has long 
been the position of the average citizen. Mr. 
Hoover’s statement has probably intensified 
this popular conviction. But it does not 
appear that it has materially changed the 
opinion of the banker, the far-seeing business 
man, the student of industry and finance, or 
the political economist. With these classes 
the opinion only increases with time that the 
one honorable policy of the United States, and 
the one way to the regeneration of the inter- 
national machine, is a less rigid attitude 


toward these obligations than that at present 
maintained by the Harding Administration. 

Mr. Hoover declares that the “repudia- 
tion” of these debts would strike a desperate 
blow at the structure of international credit. 
A great government, when it borrows money, 
solemnly pledges itself to pay; its creditors, 
indeed, have no other assurance of payment 
except this pledge; for that reason the neces- 
sity of keeping sacred this promise is supreme. 
No one disputes this statement. The fallacy, 
however, consists in regarding “cancellation” 
and “repudiation” as the same thing; the 
truth is that they are not the same thing at 
all. Repudiation is the deliberate refusal or 
the deliberate failure of a state or an in- 
dividual to pay an honestly contracted debt. 
It is an utterly disgraceful proceeding, and 
the inevitable penalty of such repudiation is 
the refusal of further credit. Should Great 
Britain, France, and Italy formally declare 
that they never intend to pay these debts, that 
would be “repudiation,” but these nations 
have not taken any such stand. “Cancella- 
tion”’ is the term properly applied to an inter- 
national agreement between the United States 
and its creditors, voluntary on all sides, for a 
general readjustment of international obliga- 
tions, a readjustment which, on the part of 
the greatest nations, means, of course, a for- 
giveness of debt. 

The United States has advanced great sums 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, anda 
multitude of other nations; Great Britain has 
advanced great sums to France, Italy, Belgium, 
and other allies; France, in turn, has made ad- 
vances. The proposal for cancellation implies 
that all these nations were involved in a great 
common task. Their sacrifices assumed dif- 
ferent forms. France, Russia, and Italy lost 
heavily in men—the greatest loss of all; Great 
Britain lost heavily, but not so heavily, in men, 
and in the exhaustion of her resources; the 
United States sacrificed many precious lives, 
but nothing comparable in numbers to the in- 
roads made upon her allies. For the first year 
of our participation our contribution in men 
was necessarily slight; but we did furnish 
about $5,000,000,000 to the belligerents—an 
amount that was spent, practically all of it in 
the United States, for the purchase of food, 
clothing, and munitions—articles which made 
it possible for Great Britain, France, and Italy 
to oppose the bodies of their men to the on- 
slaughts of the Germans. We furnished the 
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inert materials of warfare; our allies supplied 
the more vital engines with which battles are 
fought—their young men. “Cancellation” of 
debts merely means that the United States 
proposes to “cancel” a considerable amount 
of the billions of dollars expended in this way, 
and that in considera- 
tion of this, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy 
propose to “‘cancel”’ 
the millions of their 
dead. It is a mutual 
arrangement; it can 
never be accomplished 
unless both sides are 
willing to come to 
terms. ‘“Repudiation” 
is therefore hardly the 
word. Nor is it at all 
likely that “cancella- 
tion’”” would damage 
the credit structure. 
Mr. Hoover evidently 
means that, in case of 
another similar con- 
tingency, the Ameri- 
can people would not 
be willing to lend such 
great sums if those 
expended in this last 
war remained unpaid. 
Those who understand 
the American people 
will not subscribe to 
this view. If such a 
contingency ever 
arises again, there is 
not the slightest doubt 
that the American 
masses will pour out 
their treasures, just as 
they did in 1917 and 
1918. The question of ultimate repayment 
will not enter into their calculations. 


Seligman vs. Hoover 


O MUCH for the moral side of this 
question; on the economic side Mr. 
Hoover’s argument has also proved un- 

satisfactory. One of the greatest of American 
economists, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Co- 
lumbia University, has rather demolished Mr. 
Hoover’s contentions in a recent article in the 
New York Times. The argument which Mr. 
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PROF. E. R. A. SELIGMAN, OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


One of America’s greatest economists and an advo- 
cate of cancellation of Allied debts who takes energetic 
issue on that subject with Herbert C. Hoover 
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Hoover set himself to refute was the prevail- 
ing conviction that the Allies could not pay 
these debts, at least within any appreciable 
time, and that it would injure rather than 
help the American economic structure if they 
did so. That the Allies cannot pay in cash— 
in gold—is apparent 
to any: mind, since 
more than half the 
gold in the world is 
already in the United 
States. With this con- 
tention, of course, Mr. 
Hoover agrees. The 
only way in which 
they can pay, there- 
fore, is in exported 
goods. But this means 
creating a balance of 
trade in favor of 
Europe, whereas the 
balance lies in favor 
of the United States, 
and, from present in- 
dications, seems likely 
to do so indefinitely. 
Moreover, should this 
balance be created, it 
would mean pouring 
into this country a 
huge supply of cheaply 
made goods, which 
would undersell Amer- 
ican manufacturers, 
close their factories, 
and throw millions of 
men out of employ- 
ment. These latter 
contentions Mr. 
Hoover rejects. He 
instances first the so- 
called ‘‘invisible 
items” of international financial relations. 
The chief of these, under present conditions, 
are the remittances which immigrants in this 
country make to Europe, the considerable 
amount which American tourists spend 
abroad, bank commissions, insurance pre- 
miums, freight charges, and other miscella- 
neous items. Mr. Hoover now advances 
the idea that these sums can be used to pay 
the indebtedness to this country. 

Professor Seligman does not agree with Mr. 
Hoover. These items exist—at least some of 
them—but they have always existed and 
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therefore do not increase the financial ca- 
pacity of Europe. Great Britain, for many 
years preceding the war, imported from 
the United States more than she exported to 
us; she therefore annually owed the United 
States large sums of money; this indebtedness 
she discharged with these “invisible items””— 
freights, insurance premiums, banking com- 
missions, interest on American investments 
and the like. The American balance of trade 
against Great Britain is much greater now 
than in 1914; her income from “invisible 
items”’ is much smaller—Great Britain, for 
example, holding a minimum of the American 
investments which she held in 1914. How, 
then, can Great Britain hope ever to liquidate 
the American debt with these items? Such a 
method would require such an enormous 
increase in Great Britain’s “invisible income”’ 
that it is hardly worth while to discuss it as a 
practical matter. 

Mr. Hoover does not believe that Europe 
needs to pay these debts by exports to the 
United States—exports which would de- 
moralize American industry and throw Amer- 
icans out of employment. He describes a 
kind of triangular arrangement which will 
accomplish the same result without disturb- 
ing American business. Europe, for ex- 
ample, can sell its products to other countries, 
obtaining in payment certain raw materials 
which the United States does not grow and 
greatly needs, such as rubber, silk, coffee, 
cocoa, and the like. Europe can then use 
these products to offset her indebtedness to 
America. It is doubtful whether the alter- 
native Mr. Hoover suggests would appreci- 
ably help the manufacturing situation in this 
country. Prof. Seligman does not think so. In 
fact he treats this argument rather summarily. 
“When I read this section of Mr. Hoover’s 
speech,”’ he writes, “| had to rub my eyes in 
astonishment.” Of course trade is frequently 
a triangular proceeding—and a _ quadri- 
lateral one, for that matter. The United 
States and Great Britain, for example, both 
have a considerable market in South America. 
The purchasing capacity of South Americans 
is fairly constant; they have a certain amount 
of money to spend, and they buy from both 
Great Britain and the United States in ac- 
cordance with that capacity. Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal means that they enormously increase 
their purchases from Great Britain. What 
will happen? Evidently they will have cor- 


respondingly to decrease their purchases from 
the United States. The net result will 
therefore be precisely the same as though they 
had poured their goods into this country; there 
will be a proportionately decreased demand 
for American goods. That is, the thing that 
keeps American factories going is the demand 
for American goods not only in the United 
States, but in all parts of the world. Europe 
can compete with American goods in South 
America, in Canada, in China, just as ef- 
fectively as in the United States itself. Mr. 
Hoover’s suggestion comes at an inopportune 
time, for one of the recent developments most 
encouraging to American manufacturers is the 
greatly increased demand for their products 
from South America. Certainly Mr. Hoover 
does not wish to end this new prosperity. 

Mr. Hoover is a very great American; one 
of the greatest of this generation. He is one 
of the most valuable assets of American public 
life to-day. His leadership is almost invari- 
ably sound. In lending his authority to the 
demand that Europe pay these debts, and in 
expressing his conviction that Europe can do 
so at a reasonably early day, and in a way 
that will not dislocate American industry, he 
is for the first time proving himself an unsafe 
guide. 


The Proposed ‘Third Party” 


ENATOR LAFOLLETTE’S attempt to 
S form a so-called third party is not likely 
to arouse much enthusiasm in the rank 

and file of the American people. In the first 
place third parties in themselves seldom suc- 
ceed in making much headway in this coun- 
try. It seems to be a part of the political 
instinct of the English-speaking people to 
divide into two great political groups; prob- 
ably the progress in popular government 
which they have made in the last two cen- 
turies finds its chief explanation in that one 
fact. At times, indeed, these parties show 
signs of subdivision; factions occasionally de- 
stroy the harmony of party government; but 
such disturbances are only temporary. The 
two-party system is the thing that endures. 
For the last eight years party government in 
Great Britain has apparently been reduced 
almost to a state of chaos; yet at the recent 
election the Conservatives succeeded in ob- 
taining a good working majority; Great 
Britain has therefore finished with coalitions 













and has again settled down to the old- 
fashioned British system of party govern- 
ment. The United States maintained the 
party system through all the distractions of 
the war period; despite “blocs” and groups 
of “irreconcilables,” there is little likelihood 
that it will not be able to do so for an in- 
definite period. 

A far greater man than Senator LaFollette, 
and one with a real popular following—some- 
thing LaFollette has never obtained outside 
of his own state—attempted, in 1912, to or- 
ganize a third party; the Progressives, under 
Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership, carried many 
states and unquestionably exercised a great in- 
fluence upon legislation; yet their one tangible 
political feat was that disruption of the Re- 
publican ranks which resulted in the election 
of Woodrow Wilson. It is inconceivable that 
the men assembled by Senator LaFollette can 
command the support of any large element. 
They divide into several classes. Many of 
them are out-and-out radicals, “advanced 
thinkers,” toyers with Bolshevism, men and 
women whose grievances are not of an es- 
pecially personal kind, but the result of read- 
ing and of parlor philosophizing. Another 
group consists of those who have really had 
serious buffetings with the world, farmers or 
their representatives who are suffering from 
the low price of wheat, workmen who find 
difficulty in supplying their wants out of cur- 
rent wages. Assembled with these, as is in- 
evitable, are political leaders in search of an 
issue, men whose enthusiasm for popular 
causes is subordinate to their passion for 
political power and political office. The poli- 
ticians now gathered around Senator La- 
Follette are not the kind who inspire great 
popular confidence. Many of them, in- 
cluding Mr. LaFollette himself, have been 
tried and have been found wanting. The test 
came when America was facing its destiny 
during the period of neutrality and of war; 
politicians, in and out of Congress, who 
failed to support their country then, or 
who regarded their allegiance to disloyal 
elements in their own states as more im- 
portant than their duty to the Nation, are 
not the kind upon whom the voters will rely 
for leadeiship in the difficult days to come. 
The next session of Congress will see the 
parties rather evenly divided, with only a 
slight Republican majority. This fact gives 
a great opportunity to the organizers of 
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SENATOR TRUMAN NEWBERRY 


Who has resigned his seat. The large expenditures in 
behalf of his Senatorial campaign made his continued 
presence in the Senate impossible 


“blocs”; such groups can impede legisiation 
and perhaps enforce certain of their demands. 
The likelihood is that the so-called “third 
party” will amount to nothing more than 
such an obstructive force, and that, in all 
likelihood, represents the highest ambitions 
of its promoters. 


Ability or Seniority to Rule the Senate? 


HOUGH the calling of an extra session 

chiefly for the purpose of passing a 

ship subsidy bill is an inauspicious be- 
ginning to reform, there are certain signs 
that the lesson of the election has not been 
lost upon the Republican leaders. The re- 
tirement of Mr. Newberry from the Senate is 
one indication. The advertised intention of 
Mr. Lodge to surrender his leadership is not 
unlikely to appease those who have regarded 
the Massachusetts statesman as an obstruc- 
tive influence and as a man temperamentally 
disqualified from meeting the exactions of a 
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SENATOR MCCORMICK 


The leader of the new movement for awarding Senate 

chairmanships by merit rather than seniority. Prob- 

ably no single change would do so much to improve the 
efficiency of the upper chamber 


more popular policy. But the proposal that 
promises most is Senator McCormick’s ad- 
vocacy of a complete change in the committee 
system. Though there is yet no assurance 
that this new idea will become a reality in the 
Senate itself, the public response has had an 
enthusiasm which the dominant power will do 
well to take to heart. 

One of the most curious aspects of the 
American governmental system is the few 
lessons that it has learned from practical 
American business life. The last thing a 
prosperous American business house would do 
would be to organize its executive staffs on 
the model of Congress. What would Amer- 
icans think of a business which filled its 
offices on the basis of seniority? If the 
Standard Oil Company or the United States 
Steel Corporation had selected its presidents, 
vice-presidents, and executive heads froma list 
of names, always taking the one at the top—a 
position the individual had attained not 
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through merit but merely through length of 
service—would they ever have attained their 
present success? Americans pride themselves 
upon the fact that merit is the only thing that 
counts in a man’s progress; that those most 
fitted to fill the important posts, irrespective 
of birth, influence, age, or other fortuitous 
circumstances, are the men selected to lead; 
the success of the Nation has been largely at- 
tributed to this fact. But the one place 
where this great principle is disregarded is in 
the organization of Congress. Both Houses 
transact their business chiefly through com- 
mittees. Every Representative or Senator, 
at the beginning of his career, is placed on one 
or more of these committees. His name, in 
his first term, invariably goes to the bottom 
of the list. The position he occupies in suc- 
ceeding years has no relation to his talents or 
his industry. The qualities that contribute 
to his success in private life have no influence 
upon his progress on a congressional com- 
mittee. As fellow members die, or resign, or 
retire, his name is automatically advanced. 


In time, if he remains in Congress long. 


enough, the Congressman or Senator becomes 
chairman of his committee. The contest is 
purely one of longevity; ultimate achievement 
of a chairmanship merely signifies that the 
successful candidate has greater staying 
power than his competitors; it does not mean 
that he has greater ability, or that He has 
greater capacity to lead. He may be one of 
the biggest blockheads in the House, but he 
is the senior member in years of service; that 
is the only question asked. 

Ex-President Wilson must be given credit 
for abolishing one hoary abuse of the Senate; 
that rule which prohibited the application of 
“closure” to debate. Under the old system 
no power outside the Senator himself could 
prevent him from talking as long as he wished 
on the floor; he still enjoys great leeway in 
debate, but the Senate can, under sufficient 
provocation, put on the curb. The change 
which Senator McCormick now brings to 
public attention would mark another step in 
the modernization of the Senate and in 
making it more responsive to public opinion. 
The present is an excellent time to launch this 
movement. Whether or not the Senate has 
lost character and ability in the last few years, 
it has certainly lost public respect and public 
esteem. The feeling that it is no longer 
representative is gaining emphasis daily. 
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The suggested change would mean a determi- 
nation to reorganize the upper chamber in a 
way that would bring its best men forward 
and therefore make the body function in the 
manner that would best promote the public 
welfare. The change might bea little hard up- 
on the patient worthies who have been slowly 
advancing to eminence in a series of years, 
but it would be a good thing for the country. 


The British Election in American Eyes 


r “HAT Lloyd George is a statesman who 
appeals especially to American sym- 
pathy is evident from the somewhat 

pained surprise with which American com- 

mentators have greeted his repudiation by 
the British public. His career is a kind 
which, Americans had too hastily assumed, 
was possible only in their own country. The 
son of a Welsh schoolmaster, without edu- 
cation of a formal kind, the poor barrister 
achieving reputation without the backing of 
an important family or influential friends, the 
obscure member of Parliament succeeding, by 
virtue of an insistent personality and mental 
capacity of a high order, in battling his way 
to leadership at the time when Great Britain 
most needed leaders—all this is a story that 
seemed to be more adapted to American than 
to British soil. Lloyd George’s accomplish- 
ments likewise have a quality that suggests 
the American spirit. Americans remember 
the ex-premier as the man who overturned an 
ancient system of taxation and compelled 
the aristocracy to assume a burden which 
they had evaded for centuries, who deprived 
the House of Lords of its unconditional veto 
over the acts of the popular branch of Par- 
liament, who, after the outbreak of the war, 
rapidly forged to the front as the one man 
conspicuously fitted to assemble the re- 
sources of Great Britain for the mighty task 
it had assumed, and who made greater prog- 
ress than any other British statesman in 
solving the apparently insoluble Irish prob- 
lem. Nor, in the midst of all these brilliant 
achievements, have Americans been unim- 
pressed by certain defects, both of tempera- 
ment and of character. The “Khaki” elec- 
tion of 1918, in which Mr. Lloyd George ob- 
tained power on the most deceptive grounds, 
was a manifestation of opportunism which 
would have destroyed the influence of any 
American politician. Nor has the recent 
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Lloyd George course with Germany and 
France met entire approval on this side of the 
Atlantic. After all Germany was the enemy 
in the recent conflict and after all France was 
the ally. While France has unquestionably 
given causes for irritation, her mental state is 
the consequence of an experience such as no 
other nation in modern times has suffered, and 
this fact must be the determining one in any 
judgment passed upon her. The late British 
Premier, in his impatient energy for the re- 
constitution of Europe and the reorganization 
of trade and industry, was too inclined to 
disregard this basic consideration. Possibly 
his retirement is essential to that close co- 
operation between France and Great Britain 
which should be the mainspring of European 
politics; certainly the jollification which it 
has caused in France would imply that this 
is the case. If, as a result, France and Great 
Britain are brought together once more, then 
Mr. Lloyd George’s humiliation will have 
served a great historic purpose. 

But there is another consideration of more 


A. BONAR LAW 


Whose defeat of Lloyd George restores the old 
system of party government in Great Britain 
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LLOYD GEORGE 


Whose disappearance, possibly temporary, from the 
British Premiership, arouses mixed emotions in the 
United States. Bonar Law’s plea for “Tranquillity” 
evidently proved as successful a campaign cry as did 
Mr. Harding’s “back to normalcy” two years ago 


disquieting kind. That the immediate cause 
of the Lloyd George departure should be his 
attitude on the Turkish question has puzzled 
many Americans, for public opinion in the 
United States apparently endorsed his policy. 
There is probably no part of the world where 
the Turk is quite so unpopular as the United 
States. His history, and especially his per- 
formances in the World War, are familiar facts 
to the American people. The question that 
arises in American minds is whether Mr. 
Lloyd George’s defeat means that the British 
public has reverted to the old British policy 
of protection to the Turk. Probably the fact 
is that it is just as useless to attempt an analy- 
sis of the British election in the terms of 
definite causes as it is to apply the same treat- 
ment to the recent election in the United 
States. Both gave expression to national 
states of mind and the two were not unlike. 
The consequences of the European War have 
presented problems which are probably im- 
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possible of solution, at least of immediate 
solution. They must be worked out in the 
crucible of events. Any group of statesmen 
wrestling with them necessarily create the 
impression of fumbling—of changeableness, 
of indecision, of incapacity. And naturally 
such a group of statesmen pay the penalty 
for the failure; this does not inevitably mean 
that the failure was in themselves or that 
those who follow them will succeed where 
they failed. 

President Harding came into office on the 
campaign cry of “back to normalcy.” Mr. 
Bonar Law sails to victory on the issue of 
“tranquillity.” The two words represent the 
American and the British way of expressing 
the same thing. Both countries feel that 
what they need above all is a rest; the sad 
fact, however, is that there is no rest in a 
restless world, and a change of leadership in 
Great Britain is no more likely to give sur- 
cease from the worries of humanity than has 
a similar experiment in the United States. 


What Do Sailors Like to Read? 


AILORS are essentially cosmopolitan, 
S and this fact perhaps explains their 
catholicity of taste in reading matter. 

The American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation, an extremely useful organization which 
provides floating libraries on American ships, 
furnishes illuminating details on this point. 
There is apparently only one department of 
literature in which sailors have little interest, 
and that is that which deals with the sea. 
When it comes to reading matter, the most 
irreclaimable salt is a landlubber. There are 
plenty of reasons for this attitude. The very 
object of reading is almost invariably to get 
away from the facts of one’s daily life; as well 
expect an intelligent physician to confine his 
off-hour reading to medical literature, or the 
up-to-date lawyer to Blackstone and the 
Supreme Court reports, or the broad-minded 
business man to trade journals, as to expect 
the American sailor, in his browsing hours, to 
stimulate his imagination with books that 
treat exclusively of salt water. There is 
another reason why he condemns sea stories, 
and this is a purely professional one. He 
will pay tribute to the accurate technique of 
a Conrad or a McFee, but for most of the 
tribe he has little respect. The average sea 
romancer, this investigation discloses, knows 























very little of the sea. The sailor’s pro- 
fessional sense is thus likely to be outraged on 
nearly every page. When he is looking for 
real literary consolation, therefore, he prefers 
such books as Wells “Outline of History,” or 
“anything written by Dickens’’; Greek liter- 
ature is not over his head; he has a particular 
passion for works on navigation, wireless 
telegraphy, engineering, and from these 
things ‘his fancy lightly jumps to Keats, 
Shelley, Amy Lowell, and Masefield. Almost 
anything bound within covers is in his eyes a 
good book—so long as it does not treat of 
pirates, the South Sea Islands, whales, or salt 
water. There are enough things like that in 
life as it is. 

Whether this fondness for reading among 
sailors is a new thing is not known; yet the 
opportunity for gratifying it is a modern 
development. This is one of the innovations 
the American merchant marine has introduced 
into life at sea. Until the United States be- 
gan to revive its interest in the ocean, the ex- 
istence of a sailor was an extremely monoto- 
nous one. The great European nations who ex- 
celled in shipping had paid no attention to this 
important detail. Even English ships pro- 
vided nothing in the way of literary relaxation. 
When the United States began building ships 
at a great rate for war purposes, however, this 
little item was not overlooked. Perhaps the 
fact that our ships were 
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above the squalid level that is too frequently 
their fate, that the demand arose for continuing 
the work. A-special organization, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Library Association, 
was therefore formed for this extremely useful 
purpose, with President Harding as its honor- 
ary head and Mrs. Henry Howard, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as its active president. Its busi- 
ness is to see‘ that no American ship leaves 
port without a library of diverting and 
informative literature on board. That, of 
course, is its ultimate purpose, not yet com- 
pletely realized. The achievements already 
to its credit, however, are by no means con- 
temptible. Already the letters A M M LA, 
inscribed upon the boxes which contain its 
books, are one of the most welcome sights on 
nearly a thousand American ships, sailing on 
the seven seas and on the Great Lakes. 
These books, for the most part, are contri- 
buted by the thousands of friends of the sailor 
living snugly in their comfortable homes on 
shore. Already the Association possesses not 
far from 100,000 of such books; these are 
placed on outgoing ships to the extent that 
they will go around. Sometimes these sea- 
going libraries return to port after two or 
three weeks; sometimes they roam around the 
southern Pacific and other distant waters for 
six months; unlike most libraries this one 
places no time limit on its borrowing privileges 





manned so largely by 
American boys, the out- 
put of our American pub- 
lic schools, made the 
creation of libraries im- 
perative. At any rate, 
the American urge for 
education now took to 
the sea. 

The American Library 
Association assumed the 
task of supplying libra- 
ries to American ships; 
its labors, however, were 
a part of its war activities 
and came to an end with 
the coming of peace. Yet 
these mercantile libraries 
had become so popular, 
the books had accom- 
plished so much in mak- 
ing seamen contented 


ae ‘ : merchant ships. 
and lifting their lives 











THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Is doing an excellent thing providing reading matter for nearly 1,000 American 
This picture represents one of its itinerant libraries being 
taken aboard ship 
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and there are no fines f>r books overdue. 
Yet they always return; sometimes, it is true, 
in a sad condition of bethumbing; still their 
ragged and perhaps not overcleanly pages are 
really a comforting sight, for they portray 
the days of pleasure and instruction that they 
have furnished the otherwise lonely crew. 
The Association is always looking for more 
books; and no one can perform a greater ser- 
vice to the sailor than that of going over his 
library, selecting the superfluous volumes and 
sending them to the Association’s head- 
quarters at 82 Beaver Street, New York. 
The best evidence of the success of this new 
library movement is that Great Britain has 
formed an association to perform a similar 
service for British ships. One of the greatest 
dreads that hang over Britain to-day is that 
of loosing her preéminence in shipping to the 
United States. An energetic and satisfied 
crew is indispensable to the success of this 
merchant marine. The fact that American 


ships are still largely manned by American 
boys, many of them ambitious to enter the 
higher ranks of the service, gives particular 
point to this effort to supply them with good 
English reading. Here is “ Americanization” 
of an especially constructive kind. 
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Another Proposed Chapter in a ‘‘Century 
of Dishonor” 


ANY years ago Helen Hunt wrote a 
M book which she called “A Century 
of Dishonor.” The volume with 
this unpleasant title described the treatment 
which the Anglo-Saxon settlers of the United 
States had given the original population— 
that population which it is customary to call 
“the native Americans.” That the Indians 
as a mass have been ruthlessly removed in the 
interest of a “superior civilization” is a 
familiar fact of American history; whatever 
justification the general process may have in 
the eyes of the philosopher of human progress, 
the details make exceedingly disagreeable 
reading. 

Of all these details, however, there is none 
quite so revolting as the story cunningly con- 
cealed within “Senate Bill No. 3855” now 
pending in Congress. The measure passed 
the Senate in the last session; happily how- 
ever it is not yet a law. Its purpose, as 
given in the preamble, is “to ascertain and 
settle land claims of persons not Indian within 
Pueblo lands, land grants, and reservations in 
the state of New Mexico.”” Lawyers who have 











a morass of verbiage, but 
#j{ announce that its real 

¥# purpose is sufficiently 
plain. That purpose is 
to rob about 8,000 Pueblo 
Indians of the lands 
which they have culti- 
vated for many centur- 
ies, and hand them over 
to white men. Certain 
energetic cultivators of 
adjoining land have suc- 
ceeded in diverting many 
of the trickles of water 
from the Pueblo lands 
into theirown. The new 
settlers, also, seem deter- 
mined to get “legally” 
everything that is left. 
The Indians, of course, 


analyzed the bill find it 
_ a 








are to be “compensated ” 





for this act of governmental highwaymanship. They may receive 
money—which, in the hands of Indians, seldom accomplishes any useful 
end; or they may receive other lands—lands which, of course, are worth- 
less and have so been found by white men. The simple fact is that 


A PUEBLO DANCE 


One of the pictur- 

esque customs of 

this picturesque 
tribe 


their Caucasian brothers covet the lands of these Pueblo Indians 














and intend to acquire 
them in the way sancti- 
fied by America’s record 
in dealing with the na- 
tive American tribes. 
They simply propose to 
drive the red man out 
and take his place. 

Is it likely that the 
American people, once 
informed about the pur- 
poses of this bill, will 
permit it to become a 
law? The Pueblo In- 
dians have a_ peculiar 
claim upon the interest 
and affection of this 
country. They are the 
most enlightened of the 
Indian tribes. They 
practised many of the 
arts of civilization in the 
arid lands of New Mexico 
centuries before Colum- 
bus set foot upon this 
soil. They were the first 
to redeem, by irrigation, 
great stretches of desert 


The March of Events 














A PUEBLO COMMUNAL DWELLING IN NEW MEXICO 


A bill recently passed the Senate which would rob the Pueblo Indians of the irri- 
gated lands which their tribe has occupied for many centuries. The indignation 
which this bill is arousing is likely to defeat it. The Pueblo Indians represent a 
high grade of Indian civilization and culture—how much higher than the Mexicans 
in this territory is evident from the picture, printed below, of the huts in which the 
Mexicans live. Besides their fine systems of irrigation, the Pueblos are famous 
for their pottery, their gold and turquoise work, their blankets, their paintings, 
and they have always lived on the friendliest terms with their white neighbors 


territory. Alone of American natives, they Evidently the progress which the bill has 
have produced something, in their cliff dwel- already made is the result of the privacy with 
lings, their paintings, their blankets, their bead which it has been pushed. 


work, their pottery, their 
silver and turquoise 
work, that may fairly 
be called “culture.” 
They have always lived 
upon the terms of great- 
est friendship with their 
white neighbors. The 
governor of each pueblo 
to-day possesses a silver- 
headed cane, which was 
presented to his prede- 
cessor by Abraham Lin- 
coln as his badge of office 
and as a pledge from 
the American Govern- 
ment of the Pueblo 
ownership of these lands. 
Is the present genera- 
tion prepared to violate 
that pledge? It seems in- 
conceivable that the 
American people will suf- 
fer such an_ outrage. 














MEXICAN HUTS IN NEW MEXICO 


Compare these hovels with the pretentious 
dwelling of the Pueblo Indians shown above 
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FESESY Area covered by the A. R. A. Child -feeding 


GENERAL DRAFTING CO. INC., W.Y. 
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A MAP OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA SUPERIMPOSED ON ONE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The cross-hatched area shows the great territory in which the United States is keeping the children alive 
by daily feeding. America’s present work in Russia constitutes the greatest philanthropy in history 





The Greatest Philanthropy in History 


HOSE Americans who are tempted at 

times to despair of their country 

should focus their attention upon a 
work which has for a year past become such a 
commonplace in newspaper headlines that its 
significance is in danger of being lost. The 
annals of history contain no philanthropy 
comparable to the performance of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration in Russia. At 
the present time Americans are daily feeding 
10,000,000 Russians, which means that only 
their assistance is protecting that number of 
people from starvation. It is hardly neces- 


sary to describe the difficulties, especially 
those of transportation, under which this 
work is done; they would have been sufficient 
to daunt any except the very courageous 
Americans who have it in charge. But the 
mere business of supplying food is only part 
of its work; the operations of the medical 


division, in distributing medicines, bed linen, 
bandages and cotton, rubber goods and labo- 
ratory equipment, and its vast campaigns 
of inoculation against communicable disease, 
make its labors unparalleled in the history of 
preventive medicine. “In the single month 
of July, when its operations were at their 
height, it aided with supplies 1,663 hospitals, 
containing 120,858 beds, 818 ambulatories, 
serving daily 75,329 patients, and 819 chil- 
dren’s homes having 60,031 inmates. It has 
received altogether 97,110 boxes, barrels, 
bales, and cases of medical equipment, of 
which three fourths has already been dis- 
tributed. It has supplied serums and vac- 
cines sufficient to inoculate not thousands, but 
millions of persons in districts where cholera 
and other epidemic diseases are raging and 
has imported neo-salvarsan, which is a 
specific against typhus recurrence, to the 
amount of 700,000 doses. It has brought 
into Russia 8,000,000 cubic centimeters of 
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The March of Events 


typhoid-cholera vaccines, 91,000,000 units 
of anti-diphtheritic serum, 8,000,000 units of 
anti-tetanic serum, 4,500,000 doses of small- 
pox vaccine, and 300,000 cubic centimeters of 
anti-dysenteric serum.” 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon 
these facts; the mere recital is sufficient. 
They disclose that, in certain respects at least, 
America has not forgotten her duty to the 
continent of Europe and they form at least 
a partial reply to many of our most bitter 
critics. There seems to be no other nation 
equipped to do work of this kind, at least 
upon this scale. 


A Great Citizen and a Great Preacher 


time when there was little religious 

toleration. When he died religious tol- 
eration was an accepted fact among the domi- 
nant section of the public and is rapidly being 
acquiesced in by the different Protestant 
churches. Dr. Abbott had much to do with 
this change. He spent his life opening men’s 
minds. He did not break them open by force. 
He opened them gently as the sun opens a 
flower—gently, irresistibly, and without dam- 
age. 

Lyman Abbott was a strong character but 
he had the rare quality of controlling his 
strength so that it was never applied in jerks. 
He applied a constant, unremitting pressure 
to the things he wished done, and moved 
large bodies with little friction and less noise. 
And he did this without wrenching and 
straining himself. He lived a long life and 
an active life of constant work until his eighty- 
seventh year. None of his vitality was con- 
sumed in the fires of anger, impatience, or 
envy. In the creed he practised, these things 
did not belong. 

He was a good man, a man without vio- 
lence, and a preacher. There are many 
preachers whose goodness and quiet have 
atrophied their vigor and power to fight. 
But that was not true of Lyman Abbott. 
He was not afraid of responsibility. He 
was not afraid of fighting or of war. When 
the Germans sought to stamp out the free- 
dom of the world, Lyman Abbott was one 
of the first.in this country to see that the 
United States had a duty to civilization, and 
that dlity meant war. With his patriarchal 
head and white hair giving a venerable aspect 


[os ABBOTT came to maturity ina 
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to his grim determination, he advanced on 
Armageddon with a clear brain, a clear con- 
science, and a fixed determination. And this 
was an important thing in the struggle to 
get the United States to see its course, for 
when so calm and just a man declares for 
war there are many who follow, and the 
many who were influenced by Lyman Abbott 
were of the kind who, when once they set 
out, are hard to turn from the path. Such is 
the influence of character. 

Lyman Abbott made religion a pleasant 
thing to live with, and he lived with it all 
the time. It was a cheerful, optimistic re- 
ligion. It does not call upon its followers 
to profess so much virtue as to lead to the 
suspicion of hypocrisy. It was directly op- 
posed to the Puritan idea that anything en- 
joyable must be wrong and that a sombre 
mien and ever-critical attitude are necessary 
to salvation. Lyman Abbott had a joyful 
religion. It allowed him to like humanity, 
and he did so. He enjoyed his predecessor 
at Plymouth Church, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and he likewise enjoyed P. T. .Barnum. 
Lyman Abbott’s kindliness and his sense of 
humor were well illustrated by an incident 
that occurred at a time when he was visiting 
preacher at Harvard University.. The visit- 
ing preacher at that time had two rooms in 
Wadsworth House. Over these were student 
quarters. One Saturday night the under- 
graduate who lived over the preacher’s room 
was visited by several friends of a demonstra- 
tive nature who kept up a violent racket 
until well after midnight. The next morn- 
ing the owner of the room went down in a 
very embarrassed state of mind to apologize 
for disturbing Dr. Abbott. He apologized for 
the noise without explaining its origin. When 
he finished, Dr. Abbott looked at him with a 
twinkle in his eyes and said: 

“Evidently from your story some one 
should speak to you about last night’s be- 
havior but | do not believe | am the person 
to do it. I was out quite late myself last 
night. | didn’t get in until after all was 
quiet upstairs. I hope | didn’t disturb you 
when | came.” 

Dr. Abbott and that undergraduate spent 
all that Sunday afternoon together to the 
undergraduate’s extreme pleasure. 

Jt will be difficult to make the American 
public realize what it owes to Lyman Abbott’s 
having lived. He was a great but quiet 
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ENOS MILLS FEEDING A MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


A naturalist who “shot” animals only with camera and 
who regarded wild flowers as things to be observed and 
described, but not gathered. Mills died recently, leav- 
ing his country a rich inheritance in a large array of 
interpretative books on Nature 


leader who helped many thousands of people 
to clearer ideals, a better brand of religion 
and citizenship. 


An Historian of Birds and Flowers 
and Animals 


HE recent death of Enos A. Mills has 

closed the career of another writer in 

that department of literature which 
America has made its own—the intimate ob- 
servation and interpretation of Nature. In 
the wide range of its authors, Europe has 
produced nothing quite like Thoreau or Bur- 
roughs or Muir or Mills. The reason is ap- 
parent. These men had a kind of material 
which Europe has not known for many cen- 
turies—a country that was really new and 
wild, millions of acres of forests and fields in 
which the human footfall was all but a 
stranger, animals that had practically had no 
contact with the white man, flowers which no 
botanist had tricked out with Latin names. 





Here was something new to observe, to de- 
scribe, to philosophize and poetize over. 
Enos Mills confined himself largely to the first 
two activities. The mere fact that a moun- 
tain or a flower or an animal existed was 
enough for him; he was content to watch it, 
to record its behavior under varying condi- 
tions, and to embody the results in books 
which, as mere chronicles of the unseen 
events of inaccessible valleys and _ hillsides, 
are likely to endure. The type of grizzly 
bear that Enos Mills played with, and whose 
habits and antics he has recorded, has all but 
passed away. The automobile, the penetrat- 
ing highway, and the summer hotel have 
practically banished him. Coming genera- 
tions may not know the creature personally, 
but they will have a complete picture of him 
as he roamed the woods in nobler days. 

The story of the man is as remarkable as 
any set forth in his own books. He had him- 
self much in common with the scenes and the 
animals he described. The frail, woe-begone 
youth who left his native Kansas at the age 
of fourteen for the Colorado Valley had en- 
joyed not many more of the graces of modern 
life than the denizens of the forest among 
which he was to spend practically all his time. 
Extreme poverty, ill-health, almost complete 
illiteracy; such had been the favors with 
which fate had endowed him. He was suf- 
fering so acutely from tuberculosis that life 
seemed to be a matter of only a few months. 
By doing menial jobs at hotels he secured a 
living; the Colorado air rapidly improved his 
health; a chance meeting with John Murr, 
when he was twenty, inspired him with an 
ambition to study and to write. In the inter- 
vening six years he had found his new world. 
To the sickly boy the open spaces of Colorado 
came as a discovery; he began exploring moun- 
tains—he finally became a professional guide 
—hunting wild flowers, getting acquainted 
with animals, studying trees and shrubs. He 
would caress his flowers, but never pick them; 
he would romp with his grizzly bears, but 
never shoot one—except with a camera. 
Thus his far-seeing eye gained an intimate 
acquaintance with everything that goes on in 
the woods. Muir told him to arrange it, to 
write it down; after a laborious apprentice- 
ship, with many failures, Mills succeeded. 
He died on September 21, 1922, the author of 
a large number of works which form part of 
the more intimate history of his country. 
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THE JAZZ AGE IN STOCK SELLING 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


BAMES W. ELLIOTT’S Business Build- 
5 ers, Inc., is busted. The great god of 
efficiency in stock selling has fallen. The 
high priest of “jazz” in the outer halls 
of finance has conducted his last dance. 
© “Jimmy” Elliott has gone into “spiri- 
tual retreat,’’ to use a phrase from the New 
York Tribune whose financial editor has con- 
sistently warned its readers against the stock 
offerings of this concern. This paper can say 
“that it never opened its advertising columns 
to Mr. Elliott either for the sale of securities 
or for the employment of sales representa- 
tives,’ a thing that some of the other New 
York newspapers cannot say. 

Elliott maintained a school to train sales- 
men in his methods of stock selling. He got 
men by a liberal use of the help-wanted 
columns of the newspapers, holding out to 
those who made good as stock salesmen the 
bait of high-paying executive salaries in the 
companies he was financing. His course was 
not long and contained none of the funda- 
mentals of finance. In fact, much was made 
of the fact that his ways were not Wall 
Street’s ways. 

When the budding salesman, who might be 
any one out of a job, from a fresh college grad- 
uate to a retired minister wishing to earn an 
honest dollar, had learned the sales talk he 
was sent out to sell the stocks of the compa- 
nies Elliott was financing. But first they had 
to attend one or more of the big meetings held 
weekly at Carnegie Hall or the Engineering 
Building at which they heard fulsome praise 
of James W. Elliott, and where the methods 
were like those of a religious revival meeting. 
And each morning before they started out 
there was a meeting of salesmen, opened by 
song and addressed by some high-powered 
spell-binder. Thus “jazzed’’ up, these hon- 
est and ambitious men were released on a 
credulous and gullible public. The result: 
they sold the stock then in the mill of the 
Business Builders to their friends, and then, 
very likely, they were through. Strangers 





would not be as willing to take their word 
for its worth or as ready to respond to the 
enthusiasm that radiated through them from 
the elaborate offices of the Business Builders 
in the Knickerbocker Building at Forty- 
second Street and Broadway, New York. 

That explained the continuous advertising 
for ambitious men to start on the road to 
fine executive positions. James W. Elliott 
dealt in men, many thousands of them, in 
the two and a half years of his meteoric 
career. He bought them with promises, stim- 
ulated them with the spirit of his revival 
meetings, inspired them with confidence by 
his high-sounding phrases, and they auto- 
matically disposed of the stocks he had for 
sale. Just as automatically they dropped out 
and new enthusiasts took their places, with 
new friends to sell stock to. Thus did the 
mill of the Business Builders grind out men 
and stocks until the Manhattan Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation, Elliott’s last promotion, went 
into receivership on November 17. The 
next day the Business Builders followed its 
child into receivers’ hands. 

That is the record of “ Jimmy” Elliott and 
his Business Builders, Inc. With him we had 
the culmination of “jazz” in security selling. 
But his “efficiency” scheme was not all orig- 
inal with him. Others had introduced fast 
time in security selling before, and some of 
them are still making the public dance to 
their tunes and pay the piper. Leroy Sargent 
started it with the origination of the “one- 
call” system of stock selling. He came to 
New York from Minneapolis, where he left 
a promotion record that has called him back 
once or twice to appear in court. His first 
promotion in New York was the Common- 
wealth Finance Corporation, followed by the 
Metropolitan Credit Corporation. The name 


of this latter company, which started out to 
finance foreign trade, has since been changed 
to the Metropolitan Finance Corporation, 
and it is through this company that Sargent 
now carries on his promotion operations. The 
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stocks of these companies are now worth in 
the open market considerably less than Sar- 
gent sold them for. Yet the originator of 
this “one-call’’ system, which gives the stock 
purchaser no time to investigate, is to be 
found in handsome executive offices on Fifth 
Avenue in New York from where he directs 
the operations of his active organization. 

Out of this Sargent organization, a few 
years ago, went H. W. Dubiske to organize 
H. W. Dubiske & Company of Chicago. Since 
then this offshoot has grown like a mushroom 
until now Dubiske has about a hundred offices 
in as many cities and is selling stock in small 
industrial companies from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, using the “one-call”’ system of Sar- 
gent on inexperienced investors, and the jazz 
methods of Elliott to enthuse his vast army 
of salesmen. “The Company With An 
Ideal,” Dubiske calls it. The “Ideal,’’ it is 
explained, is to bring to the small investor 
(for the first time in history, Dubiske’s sales- 
men say) the opportunity to get the full earn- 
ing power of their money. This is done by 
selling them stocks paying 7 per cent. at con- 
siderably more than par, in such companies 
as the Stevens-Duryea, Inc., which has since 
gone into the hands of receivers, and the 
United States Automotive Corporation, which 
has since stopped paying dividends. 

Thus is Dubiske’s great organization bring- 
ing to people with small savings the opportun- 
ity to get the “full earning power” of their 
money in place of the “rental value” which 
they could secure in a savings bank or from 
a good bond. “Theinvestor,’’ Dubiske says, 
“has the choice of a mortgage on the mere 
machinery of business or a mortgage on the 
profits of the business and all that it may 
become.” Purchasers of Dubiske’s offerings 
are beginning to learn what they may become. 
Nothing in the field of finance is doing more 
to undermine public confidence than such 
misleading statements as these. In some of 
the states having ‘‘blue sky” laws Dubiske 
and others of his kind cannot offer their 
issues. 

Out from the Sargent organization also 
went A. D. Howard who became associated 
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with H. V. Greene in the H. V. Greene Com- 
pany of Boston. The records indicate tha 
Greene, formerly a drug clerk, went throug), 
bankruptcy in 1916 in connection with a 
foundry business in New York. By use cf 
the Sargent methods he was able to build up 
a large stockselling organization with heac- 
quarters in Boston. Some of his promotions 
have also gone bad and the only market quo- 
tations that can be found for others are but a 
fraction of what Greene charged for the 
stocks. A. D. Howard has left Greene, or- 
ganized the Capital Service Company, and 
started promotion operations on his own ac- 
count. 

But this does not complete the record of 
high-pressure, rapid-fire stock-selling organ- 
izations that can be traced back to Leroy 
Sargent & Company. Out on the Pacific Coast 
there is the Dundas-Martin Company that 
is an outgrowth of the Sargent organization. 
It practically appropriated for its use Du- 
biske’s circular—“‘A Company with an 
Ideal’’, and is using on the West Coast the 
same selling methods that these others have 
used in other parts of the country. Another 
Sargent-trained man—H. E. Martin—is with 
the Federated Engineers Development Cor- 
poration as treasurer, and that concern is now 
using similar methods to sell its stock, and 
has some well-known men on its board of 
directors, which helps. 

Last but by no means least in this chain of 
“jazz”’ organizations in the stock-selling field 
is the one run by L. R. Steel. Steel was once 
with the Metropolitan 5 to 50 Cent Stores, 
Inc., for which Dubiske at one time sold the 
stock. Steel started in the promotion busi- 
ness for himself in Buffalo with the L. R. 
Steel Company, Inc., the Steel Realty Devel- 
opment Corporation, and several affiliated 
companies engaged in operating chain stores. 
He used the Dubiske methods of stock selling. 
An analysis of the balance sheets of these 
companies at one time showed a valuation of 
$5,867,000 for good will, $1,373,000 for furni- 
ture and fixtures and only $1,837,000 for in- 
ventory of goods on hand—rather an unbal- 
anced balance sheet for a chain store company. 

















Science Remaking the World 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Science Service 


The Third of a Series of Articles Pointing out the Sociological Effects 


of Modern Inventions. 


How Coal-Tar Derivatives Have Changed 


Our Lives more than Wars and Rulers Have Changed Them 


II. 


HAT were the most pre- 

cious things in the ancient 

world? What would a king 

bring to a great king whose 

favor he sought? What 
would the great king offer to his god? 
When a daring trader had reached the Far 
East after untold hardships by land and 
sea for many months, what commodities 
would he pick out to purchase and take back, 
knowing that he must make his fortune out of 
what he could carry on a camel’s back, or 
perhaps his own, through the torrid desert, 
beset by robbers, and over the icy mountains? 
You know what he could buy to take back if 
you know your Bible, or even if you know 
your Arabian Nights. You could inventory 
that cargo from such fragments of ancient 
verse or prose as linger in your memory. 
You know that when his pack of rare and 
precious goods was opened it would be found 
to be filled largely with what are now called 
coal-tar compounds. Not much else, except 
gold and gems. There would be dyes and 
drugs, perfumes, and preservatives; whatever 
an amorous youth would choose to enhance 
the beauty of his lady love, and whatever 
a pious youth would use to embalm the body 
of his father; whatever would color the cur- 
tains of the palace of the king or of the temple 
of the deity; whatever would serve to scent 
the banquet hall or ascend to heaven as in- 
cense from the altar. 

Now these that were the gifts of kings, the 
prerogative of royalty, the acme of luxury, 
all these have, by the bounty of science, been 
put within the reach of all. To be born to the 
purple is no longer a distinction. It is the 
natural heritage of any American babe. 


COAL-TAR AS A WORLD POWER 


King Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like a lady who has all the aniline dyes at 
her disposal. The shop girl may rival the 
Queen of Sheba in her employment of perfume 
—and she often does. 

But notice this—that perfumes and similar 
luxuries are not used so lavishly now when 
they are cheap as in the days when they were 
rarities. They are not abused by the many 
as they were by the privileged few. We may 
think that nowadays some people put tco 
much scented unguent on their person, but we 
never see any one with so much of it as was 
used in the case of Aaron, where it soaked 
his head, ran down to the tip of his beard 
and went on to grease his garments to the 
skirt and doubtless formed a puddle on the 
floor. If we should see and smell anything 
like that to-day, there would indeed be reason 
for outcry against the growing extravagance 
of the age. 

All of the comfort and conveniences of our 
ordinary life were on their introduction 
denounced by moralists as extravagant and 
demoralizing luxuries. Juvenal declared that 
Rome was in decadence because the rich used 
ice and white bread at their banquets. But 
nowadays to live on white bread and ice 
water is not regarded as wicked indulgence. 
Nobody objects to it except those who think 
that brown bread and tepid water are better 
for the health. 

This does not prove that Juvenal and such 
satirists were wrong. On the contrary they 
were doubtless right, for the aristocrat who 
ate white bread and drank cold drinks when 
nobody else in the city could afford them, did 
feel a selfish satisfaction at his superiority 
and so it was demoralizing to him. But when 
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the roller mill and the refrigerating machine 
brought these table delicacies to the level of 
common life they became quite harmless. 

The way to make a luxury innocuous is to 
make enough of it to go around. When it 
becomes cheap it ceases to be extravagant, 
and when it becomes common it ceases to be 
exclusive, and therefore it is no longer a 
menace to morality. Isaiah was doubtless 
justified in denouncing the daughters of Zion 
for their “changeable suits of apparel’’, but 
I do not think he would say the same now 
when a package of dye soap can be bought 
for ten cents. The ladies who change the 
color of their apparel by the use of such coal- 
tar products do not, I am sure, feel sinfully 
set up about it. 

The coal-tar products form a new factor in 
our civilization. Not long ago, chemists 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the day 
when a London schoolboy, washing up his 
glassware after an experiment that had 
failed, found that the black sticky stuff in his 
beaker kept coloring the wash water purplish. 
Like Columbus and Saul, young Perkin had 
failed to find what he was looking for, but had 
hit upon something greater. He was after 
quinine, but he had accidentally entered the 
unknown field of aniline dyes and drugs, 
many of which are more valuable to the world 
than the knowledge of how to make quinine 
without the aid of Peruvian bark. He was 
working in a laboratory that he had fitted up 
for himself at home because the Royal College 
of Science was not open enough hours to 
satisfy him, and he was using impure chemi- 
cals. This was fortunate, for if his aniline 
had been pure he would have missed mauve. 

The first coal-tar dye, mauve, was dis- 
covered in the Easter vacation of 1856. Noie 
the date, | mean the time of year. It is 
significant. Not because it was Easter, 
although you may have a childhood associa- 
tion of aniline dyes with Easter eggs. But 
it was in vacation. It was made by a boy who 
played hooky from vacation, by a boy who 
had rather work than eat, so he spent his 
noon hour fussing with chemical apparatus. 
There are such boys even now in spite of 
the fact that they are persecuted by their 
classmates as grinds and are not always en- 
couraged by their teachers. I don’t know 
how William Henry was treated by his school- 
mates, but he was encouraged by his teacher 
in the most effective fashion by being set at 


a discouraging task, in fact an impossible 
task to him, one that has not yet been accom- 
plished—the synthesis of artificial quinine. 

The English and the French at first entered 
with enthusiasm upon the preparation of new 
coal-tar compounds, but were ultimately 
distanced by the Germans who made the re- 
search laboratory a part of the factory and by 
thus putting their industries under scientific 
guidance had, before the war, obtained practi- 
cally a world monopoly of the manufacture of 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

The 1914 edition of Schultz and Julius 
Dyestuff Tables listed 925 coal-tar dyes as 
used in the trade, but the chemist knows of 
thousands of others that he might make if 
needed. We already have dyes for all kinds 
of material and for any desired color and 
shade. Some are fast and some are fugitive. 
Some are glaring and some are dull. Some 
are cheap and some are dear. Some are 
poisonous and some are harmless. It is 
absurd to condemn or commend the coal-tar 
colors as a whole, because they differ in every 
possible respect. 

That is, the dyer of to-day has a thousand 
pigments on his palette not counting shades 
and combinations. Before the discovery of 
mauve in 1856—you will remember that date 
if | repeat it often enough—there were 
barely a score of dyestuffs in general use, 
mostly barks and roots of uncertain composi- 
tion. It is hard for us to realize what a dif- 
ferent looking world we are living in, thanks 
to coal-tar compounds, and still harder to ex- 
press in words the difference in esthetic effect. 

Coal-tar has brought more color into our 
dull lives, not only through our clothing 
but also through our food. Food and drink, 
appropriately tinted becomes more attrac- 
tive, and being more attractive becomes more 
appetizing, and being more appetizing be- 
comes more digestible, and being more diges- 
tible becomes more nutritious, and being 
more nutritious becomes more strengthening. 
Each step in this Aristotelian sorites has, | 
believe, been experimentally demonstrated, 
so it seems to lead logically to the conclusion 
that the increasing use of aniline dyes in 
food products has added to the energy of the 
nation. But I do not put entire faith in 
Aristotle’s logic until it is confirmed by the 
calorimeter, so I will not press this argument, 
but content myself with the safe observation 
that the coal-tar colors add to popular pleas- 
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WHEN PERFUMES AND INCENSE AND DYES WERE THE GIFTS OF KINGS 
This motion picture presentation of the Queen of Sheba being received by Solomon shows the retinue of slaves bear- 


ing gifts to the great monarch. 
to-day they are the commonplaces that any one may have. 


So valuable then were dyes and perfumes that kings used them as royal gifts, yet 


Science has given all of us these things in more profusion 


than could be afforded by any Croesus of the ancient world 


ure, whether or not they increase the public 
efficiency. That they are at least harmless 
is assured by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which analyzes every batch 
of dyes used in edible products to see that 
they are not in themselves poisonous and do 
not contain accidental arsenic. No new dye 
is added to the allowed list until it has been 
put through a long series of tests, first on 
animals, then on man, to see that it is not 
injurious, even in much larger amounts than 
are to be used in edibles. 

The use of artificial colors in foodstuffs is 
increasing rapidly. About 500,000 pounds 
of dyes are used every year in the United 
States for coloring foods and drinks. This 
is some four times greater than the quantity 
used a few years ago. The favorite colors in 
this field are the same as those which periodi- 
cal publishers have ascertained to have the 
greatest selling value on the cover of a 
magazine, red and yellow. I leave it to the 
psychologist to explain this popular pref- 
erence for the longer wavelengths of the 
spectrum. The red dyes go largely into 
frankfurters and the yellow into butter and 





rival spreads, while all the colors of the rain- 
bow are in demand for cake and candy, 
icings and ice cream, and for the wide variety 
of soft drinks that are gradually weaning the 
American people away from hard liquor. 
Four billion pints of bottled soda are con- 
sumed annually in the United States, not 
counting what is sold from fountains. 
Another indication of the popular trend 
toward a gayer taste is the use of chemical 
compounds with intent to increase the at- 
tractiveness of the naturally more attractive 
sex. The people of the United States are 
now spending about one hundred million 
dollars a year on perfumes and cosmetics. 
We are importing four times as much of 
these, measured by cost, as we were before the 
war and we are exporting ten times as much. 
I will not attempt to apply here the syllogis- 
tic chain used above, for experimental evi- 
dence is almost altogether lacking. But 
since odors are known to have a profound 
influence upon the emotions, the effects of the 
wider use of perfumes and the introduction 
of new scents cannot be negligible, although 
they may be indeterminable. 
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In the manufacture of fine odors the chemist 
is rapidly catching up with the flowers; in fact 
has already surpassed them in some lines. 
Let not the reader stick up his nose at syn- 
thetic perfumes. We could not get along 
without them. In fact we are altogether de- 
pendent upon them for certain popular forms 
of perfumery, for many flowers do not give up 
their scent satisfactorily and so the perfumer 
has to imitate it as best he can. For instance, 
the perfumes sold under the names of arbutus, 
sweetpeas, may-flower, cyclamen, magnolia, 
phlox, honeysuckle, lilac, and lily of the valley 
are not produced from the flowers, but are 
put together by the perfumer from chemical 
compounds or other floral essences. 

In the field of perfumes and flavors the 
benzene derivatives, natural or artificial, 
play a prominent part. This world would 
lose a large part of its delight if the “aro- 
matics’’ should be deprived of the power of 
titilating our two chemical senses, taste 
and smell. These six-membered carbon rings 
enter into all sorts of combinations and serve 
us in various ways. For instance, anthranilic 
acid in divers forms gives us the odor of 
jasmine and orange blossoms, the flavor 
of the grape, and the color of indigo. 

Salicylic acid cures our corns and relieves 
our rheumatism and in combination with 
the deadly “wood alcohol’’ (now rechristened 
“methanol”’ to keep people from drinking it) 
gives us the wintergreen flavor for which we 
Americans inherit a taste from our New 
England ancestors. Saccharin, a coal tar 
product, is several hundred times sweeter 
than sugar. It is altogether lacking in 
nutritive value, but a dietary experiment on 
the largest conceivable scale, namely its daily 
use by many millions of Europeans for several 
years during the sugar shortage in the late 
war, should remove the popular impression 
acquired during the pure food campaign, that 
it is injurious to health. This has been 
recently confirmed by M. Bonjean of the 
Superior Council of French Public Hygiene 
who made a long series of physiological experi- 
ments of long duration with men and dogs in 
all doses practically possible and found no 
derangement of health or digestion. 

The familiar phrase for anything parti- 
cularly expensive or extravagant, “It costs 
like smoke,”’ implies doubtless an unconscious 
realization of the fact that oxidation is the 
reversal of the synthetic reaction, the un- 
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doing of the constructive activity of animate 
nature. The plant builds. Man utilizes. 
Fire destroys. Now one of the most wasteful 
forms of smoke was that which poured unin- 
terruptedly during the great part of the last 
century from the open tops of the beehive 
coke ovens. In fact one can yet see these 
prodigal flares on the Pennsylvania mountains 
as he looks out of his Pullman window in the 
night. Now this is not merely a waste, of 
fossil fuel, which we already begin to realize 
will not last forever, but there is also a loss 
of a variety of compounds that can be made 
very useful if properly worked up. If a ton 
of bituminous coal is heated in a closed retort 
instead of the open- beehive, we may get 
besides the gas and-the coke, a dozen pounds 
of ammonium sulfate and a dozen gallons of 
tar. The ammonium sulfate is valuable for 
a fertilizer, since it will feed nitrogen to the 
crops, and the tar on redistillation will yielc 
a dozen products out of which some 200,000 
distinct organic compounds may be made, 
some of which are extremely useful to man- 
kind. 

There is no use crying over lost coal-tar, 
but the time is coming when we must be more 
economical. | do not want to use language 
instigating violence, because that is against 
the law, so I will merely quote Admiral Dumas, 
Secretary of the British Royal Commission 
on Oil Fuel, who said not long ago: 

“1 would like to see a government official 
hanged on every lamp-post where gas is 
burned, because benzol goes up with the 
flame.’’ He had in mind particularly the 
impending shortage of gasolene, for which 
benzol, or benzene as we call it, is a suitable 
substitute as motor fuel. 

Before the war the British were glad to sell 
their surplus tar at low price to the Germans 
who made out of it all sorts of dyes and drugs 
which they sold back to the British at high 
prices. The Germans also found the stuft 
useful for the manufacture of high explosives 
which, however, they were not so anxious to 
sell abroad but preferred to keep at home 
for purposes best known to themselves. 

We Americans, too, were neglectful of the 
explosive possibilities of the coal-tar products. 
Indeed, there was then a prevalent feeling that 
war was an anachronism and would graduall\ 
sink into innocuous desuetude. We Ameri- 
cans have a curious belief that anachronisms 
die out spontaneously if let alone, whereas 
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AN INDIAN WEAVING 
work. 


history shows that they are very long-lived 
creatures and rarely die of old age but usually 
have to be killed off. In 1914 there were only 
enough by-product coke-ovens in the United 
States to turn out 7c0,0co pounds of toluene 
a month. Toluene is used in wartime for 
making tri-nitro-toluene, familiarly known as 
TNT, but there was not much demand for it 
then, so most of the coke makers let it burn. 
But when America entered the war our Goy- 
ernment persuaded them, more or less impera- 
tively, to put in by-product coke-ovens, and 
by 1918 they could turn out 12,000,000 
pounds of toluene a month. 

The Great War differed from all former 
wars in the use made of high explosives; that 
is, compounds that can be kept and carried 
with comparative safety but which explode 
with terrific violence on being set off by a 
percussion cap of the right sort. The Ger- 
mans with the chemical factories and nitrate 
plants were better prepared with these new 
Weapons of warfare and that is why they 
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INTO A BLANKET 
Civilization can often be roughly estimated by the beauty and complexity of the designs in cloth and basket 


The Indians of our own Southwest are weavers of many beautifully colored, if barbaric, blankets and baskets 


burst through the border with such alarming 
speed. The steel and concrete cupolas of the 
Belgian and French fortresses were shattered 
to pieces by single shells from the 42 centi- 
meter guns. The British troops had to fall 
back rapidly before Von Kluck’s army and 
even then narrowly escaped destruction. 
Lord Kitchener and the British general staff 
were slow to realize that the old means of 
defense and offense were useless against the 
coal-tar munitions, but finally word was got 
to the British people that the army in France 
must have high explosives or perish. They 
got them in time to make a stand after the 
first German drive had spent its initial force 
and so coal-tar products won the war. 

In considering coal-tar explosives we must 
not think that their usefulness is confined 
to settling the relative strength of nations in 
war. Explosives are simply compact pack- 
ages of potential chemical energy put up 
in a form ready for quick release, and as such 
they are valuable in various ways. In 1921 
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the United States produced and used for 
industrial purposes 538,000,000 pounds of 
explosives. This does not include exports, 
but includes explosives not made from coal- 
tar, such as gunpowder and nitroglycerin. 
Carbolic acid, which the chemist calls 
“phenol,’’ comes directly from coal tar. 
If this is acted upon by nitric acid, picric 
acid is formed, which is a dye, a drug, and an 
explosive. Treat picric acid with chlorine 
and we get chlorpicrin, one of the poison gases 
first used in the late war. The mother sub- 
stance of this group of aromatic compounds 
is benzene, a colorless liquid. Treated with 
nitric acid this becomes nitrobenzene, and 
this reduced by hydrogen gives aniline, from 
which the innumerable and variously colored 
aniline dyes are made. Acting on aniline 
dye with acetic acid, the acid of vinegar, 
gives us acetanilid, a headache remedy, or, 
rather, relief. Toluene, the next member 
of the series to benzene, can be converted by 
similar treatment into dyes and drugs, ex- 
plosives and sedatives, perfumes and poison 
gas. The benzene family is remarkably 


versatile. What is made for one purpose. 


often serves for another. During the war 
the women munition workers in England 
were found to be using tri-nitro-toluene for 
dyeing their hair an auburn shade, and had to 


- be warned against the dangerous practice by 


an official of the Explosives Department. 
When we were children and played the 
“game of twenty questions’ we always used 
to begin by asking “Is it animal, mineral, or 
vegetabler’”’ We thought by that to corner 
the unknown object in one of the three 
kingdoms of nature, for it did not occur to 
us that any material thing could belong to 
more than one or lie outside of all three. 
But there are no lines in nature. What seem 
to us such, are but merely the boundaries of 
our own ignorance. The synthetic products 
of chemical art, since they are built up from 
the primary elements themselves, do not 
properly belong to any one of the traditional 
three kingdoms, for they may be made from 
material found in any of them and the pro- 
duct is the same whatever the source. So 
with the substances that we are considering. 
They are commonly called coal-tar products 
because that is the ordinary source of the 
raw material, for tar is a by-product of the 
gas and coke industry, formerly thrown 
away and even yet often wasted. But it is 


necessary to understand that there is nothing 
exclusive or peculiar about coal-tar. It does 
not contain the various valuable things that 
are made from it. These are mostly com- 
posed of four elements, the commonest in the 
world: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
These four make up air and water, and out of 
air and water these compounds could be 
made, although it would be a difficult and 
expensive process. 

In the chemistry books they are knowneither 
as the “aromatic compounds’’, because a good 
many of them have an aromatic odor, or the 
“benzene series” from the light colorless oil 
known as benzene which distils off when tar 
is heated, and which serves as the basic 
substance of those compounds. This ben- 
zene is composed of molecules consisting of 
six carbon atoms hooked up into a ring. But 
the benzene ring and similar structures are 
commonly found in vegetable and animal 
substances. 

The reason why I call your attention to this 
is because there is a prevalent impression that 
the coal-tar products are some new invention 
of the chemists, perhaps instigated by the 
devil with whom chemists have always been 
accused of being too familiar. But many 
of the things that are now made from coal- 
tar were formerly extracted from plants. 

Indigo, for instance, has been prepared 
from the most ancient time out of the juice 
of a plant grown in India. The preparation 
of the dye was a toilsome process. The 
natives cut the plant by hand, squatting on 
the ground, and then beat it up in vats with 
paddles, standing up to their waists in the 
blue liquid. In 1896 there were more than 
a million and a half acres devoted to its 
culture in that country. But shortly after 
that the Germans invented a way of making 
artificial indigo—no, let us say more correct- 
ly, of making indigo artificially—from coal- 
tar, and then the land and natives of India 
were released for better employment. Since 
the war America makes herown indigo and has 
enough surplus to export. In 1920 there was 
produced in the United States more than 
18,000,000 pounds of indigo, which is more 
than twice what we imported before the war. 

Next to indigo the most popular of the 
old vegetable dyes was madder. This has 
been used for more than two thousand years. 
It is the ground root of an Asian plant and is 
known as “Turkey Red.’’ Extensive fields 























were given over to its culture in France and 
the Netherlands until 1869 when two German 
chemists, Graebe and Liebermann, discovered 
how to make the pure dyestuff, alizarin, 
from a waste product of coal-tar, anthracene. 
The artificial alizarin is better and cheaper, 
and this early triumph of synthetic chemistry 
was, at the end of the 
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in the forbidden preservative so that He 
could be properly punished, He was found 
to be too high up and powerful for the police 
to reach, being no less a personage than the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth and all that in 
them is. He always puts benzoic acid into 
cranberries whenever He makes them, what- 

ever may be the law 





first\decade of its man- 
ufacture, saving the 
world $20,000,000 a 
year, and is now sav- 
ing much more than 
that. As Professor 
W. A. Noyes recently 
put it: 

“It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say 
that enough has been 
saved from this to pay 
for all the university 
laboratories in the 
world.” 

Let us consider an- 
other famous dye, the 
royal purple. Youmay 
recall what Browning 
says of it in the poem 
“Popularity, ”’ 

Who has not heard how 
Tyrian shells 
Enclosed the blue, 
that dye of dyes 
Whereof one drop work- 











ed miracles, 
And colored like As- 
tarte’s eyes 
Raw silk the merchant 
sells? 


Now this same royal 
purple that used to be extracted drop by drop 
from the Mediterranean mollusk may be made 
by the ton from coal-tar.. Why is it not? 
Because it is not good enough to satisfy mod- 
ern taste. Some of the new aniline dyes are 
superior to it. 

This idea that the coal-tar products are 
artificial and unnatural sometimes leads to 
amusing consequences. In the days when 
the newspapers were publishing scare stories 
about the poisonousness of benzoic acid, an 
over-zealous food inspector tried to confiscate 
a carful of cranberries because he found ben- 
zoic acid in them. But when he attempted 
to get at the person responsible for putting 


THE: STRIPES OF A BACKWARD RACE 


In the art of dying and weaving the simplest designs to 

use in ones’ garments are stripes. 

Palestine have not attained the proficiency necessary to 
complicate the patterns of their garments 





* of the land. 
My A similar instance 
occurred recently. 


The leading manufac- 
turer of grape juice 
wasaccused of adding 
another coal-tar pre- 
servative, namely an- 
thranilic acid, to his 
bottled product. But 
this also turned out 
to be a case of “nat- 
ural adulteration”’ so 
to speak, for all 
grapes contain an- 
thranilic acid; in fact, 
that is what gives 
them their pleasant 
flavor. 

We could not rule 
the coal-tar products, 
these benzene com- 
pounds, out of our life 
if we wanted to, and 
we certainly do not 
want to, for they fur- 
nish a large part of 
the beauty and pleas- 
ure of the world, the 
flavors of its fruits, 
the perfumes of its 
flowers, the colors of 
its plants. Yet you will now hear some foolish 
craftsman say that we ought to do away with 
aniline dyes and go back to such good old 
vegetable coloring matters as indigo and 
madder. But we can beat nature at making 
these same things, as well as make others even 
more beautiful, that nature cannot make. 

In the incessant warfare between man and 
microbe the human side received a powerful 
ally when coal-tarcame to its aid, because then 
for the first time man could see his insidious 
foes. For thousands of years man had seen 
women and children, the strongest of the 
warriors and wisest of the elders, struck 
down by invisible enemies against whom he 
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had no weapons, for he did not know what 
they were nor whence they came. No wonder 
he thought such deaths were due to the un- 
seen arrows of evil spirits. But by 1880 the 
bandage was lifted from the eyes of man, for 
about that time Robert Koch and others 
began to use aniline dyes to stain the microsco- 
pic disease germs and to catch their pictures 
on the photographic plate, developed by coal- 
tar chemicals. From that time on, as he 
said, discoveries fell into the lap of the in- 
vestigator like ripe fruit. In 1882 he dis- 
covered the bacillus of tuberculosis and in the 
following year the bacillus of Asiatic cholera. 

The bacillus of typhoid fever was dis- 
covered in 1880 and in 1896 a serum was pre- 
pared to prevent it. What this has meant 
for public health we are all vaguely aware, 
but a few figures may fix our ideas. In our 
war with Spain where we had 107,973 men 
in encampments, 20,738 of them were taken 
down with typhoid and 1,580 of them died 
of it. But in 1912, when we had 12,801 men 
under similar conditions stationed on the 
Mexican border, only two cases develcped, 
while in the Great War there were only 227 
deaths from fever in all the American armies 
during two years. This microbe that had 
been the most formidable foe in previous 
wars has been finally conquered because we 
know where it lives and how it is carried and 
can even prepare the body in advance to 
resist it, if in spite of our precautions it 
gains entrance. 

It is not a matter of chance that certain 
dyes have been found valuable as drugs. 
The same thing that makes them good dyes 
makes them good medicines; that is, their 
ability to attach themselves to some particular 
kind of animal or veyetable substance. 
Many of our most dangerous diseases are, as 
we now know, due to minute vegetable or 
animal parasites, bacteria or protozoa, that 
flourish in the blood and at our expense. 
But these are hard to see on a microscope 
slide where they are mixed up with all sorts 
of similar cells and tissues and may be quite 
invisible. It was fortunately found that 
the aniline dyes were useful in bringing out 
the various substances, for some would be 
stained with a particular color while other 
things on the slide were unaffected. Those 
of you who have tried home dyeing will have 
found that in a piece of cloth composed of 
mixed cotton and wool, the dve is apt to 
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attach itself to one kind of thread and leave 
the other untinted. | 

One day Dr. Koch was being shown through 
the Breslau laboratories, and as he passed 
a table where a young student was busily 
engaged in staining microscope slides, he 
was told: “This is our little Ehrlich. He isa 
first-class stainer of tissues, but he will never 
pass his examinations.’”’ In fact, he never 
did, but his “staining of tissues’’ led to the 
new science of chemo-theraphy which has 
given remedies for diseases hitherto incurable. 
He found, first, that fuchsine, a familiar 
red dye, would stain the tubercle bacilli so’ 
they could be seen on a miscroscope slide. 
Later he found that these stains would act 
even in the living cell. He discovered that 
methylene blue, a common coloring matter, 
would seek out and destroy the parasite that 
causes the quartan type of malarial fever. 
With this as a clue he set.about making mole- 
cules that would not only search out and at- 
tach themselves to the pernicious parasite, 
but carry along a dose of poison. For in- 
stance salvarsan, otherwise known as 606, or 
as it has been rechristened in America since 
the war, arsphenamine, consists of two aniline 
rings with arsenic atoms attached. The num- 
ber shows the difficulty of this research, for it 
means that 605 failures preceded this success. 

The only way ‘to get a realizing sense of the 
influence of the introduction of these coal- 
tar compounds is to pick out one of them and 
consider what pleasure or pain it has brought 
into the world, how much suffering it has 
caused or cured. 

For instance, did you ever have a headache 
that you relieved by aspirin or any of the 
other coal-tar remedies? If so, multiply 
your headache by as many million times as 
you think other people have been so relieved 
and by as many years as you think people 
will continue to have headaches. 

Did you ever have a tooth pulled without, 
and another one with, the use of a local 
anesthetic? If so, you are in position to esti- 
mate in some degree the amount of human 
misery that has been eliminated by the in- 
vention of procaine (novocain) and similar 
pain-killers. 

Did you ever see an epileptic fit? Then 
imagine that seizure and thousands like it 
prevented by the use of !uminal. 

Did you ever lose a friend from diphtheria‘ 
Then you can realize what it meant to the 




















world that the bacter- 
jum of the disease was 
made visible by staining 
with methylene blue, so 
that physicians could 
identify it in any sus- 
pected case and adminis- 
ter an anti-toxic serum. 

Statistics are mean- 
ingless to us unless we 
can trapslate them into 
concrete terms. 

Who can estimate the 
increase in industrial 
efficiency and individual 
happiness caused by the 
abolition of malarial 
mosquitoes in a com- 
munity whose _ inhabi- 
tants have shaken for 
generations with “fever 
and ague’’? 

In many warm 
countries the energy of 
eighty per cent. of the 
population is being con- 
tinually sapped by the 
hookworms which they 
carry about with them 
but which may be ex- 
pelled by thymol, one of 
the benzene compounds. 
| quote a single minor 
incident in the anti- 
hookworm campaign 
from the 1921 Report of 
The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation: 
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DISPLAY OF MODERN SILKS 


Many beautiful colors unknown to the ancient or even the medieva! world are in 
common use to-day, while royal purple, that prized dye of the ancients, is so lack- 
ing in beauty by comparison with other colors now in use that there is no demand 
for it, although it was at one time priceless. 


This illustration shows some of the 


most beautiful of modern silks, together with the “blocks’’ with which the colored 


Three estates in Suma- 
tra which, in spite of all 
recommendations, refused to adopt hookworm 
control measures, had in the course of two and one 
half vears 4,657 admissions to the hospital. Three 
other estates with a laboring force of the same size 
which did adopt these measures had only 1,034 
admissions—a difference of 78 per cent. One 
hospital admission represented on the average 
twenty-two days of treatment, which, reckoned 
at fiftv cents a day, meant an aggregate loss of no 
less than 40,000 guilders during a period of only 
two and one half years. 


A striking illustration of the possible im- 
portance of a coal-tar compound comes to 
hand as | am writing this. The Germans 





designs are applied 


are talking of trading off Bayer 205 for their 
lost African colonies. Bayer 205 is a secret 
synthetic medicine, presumably a coal-tar 
derivative like the previously known reme- 
dies of the sort, which is supposed to be a sure 
cure for the sleeping sickness. It is said to 
be fatal to the trypanosomes, the minute 
creatures with whip-like tail and_ spiral 
movement, that invade the blood of men and 
cattle in tropical Africa and bring them to a 
stupor that ends in death. These microbes 
are conveyed and injected by the tsetse 
fly, as fevers are by mosquitoes. The opening 


up of trade routes through Africa has carried 
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the fly and the parasite into the heart of the 
dark continent and almost depopulated 
large areas. The white man has found his 
dearly bought possessions valueless because 
neither man nor beast could live there except 
under constant danger of the “pestilence that 
flieth by night.” Various coal-tar products 
have been found effective against the trypan- 
osomes. Ehrlich used trypan rose, an aniline 
dye, and Koch used atoxyl, an arsenic com- 
pound, but none proved a complete and per- 
manent cure once the vicious little animals 
were in the blood. 

We may question the right of the Germans 
to withhold knowledge of such a boon to 
humanity until they get their price for it, 
although the price demanded is hardly greater 
than the total profit that has been derived 
from other remedies and not by Germans 
alone. We may surmise, too, that the 
Germans could not keep the secret of Bayer 
205 very long anyway, for if the drug comes 
into general use somebody will analyze it, 
whatever the promises under which it may be 
supplied. Or the pharmacologists of other 
countries would in time work out the formula 
for themselves since they already can give a 
shrewd guess at what sort of a substance it is. 

But assuming that Bayer 205 is all that is 
claimed for it and will rid Africa of its plague 
and that Germans have a monopoly of it, then 
the British, French, and Belgians could well 
afford to trade off to Germany a large part 
of the immense territories they won by the 
war, for the value of the remainder would be 
immeasurably enhanced. It is not at all 
likely that such a bargain will be struck, but 
the mere fact that it has been suggested 
shows that a single coal-tar compound might 
have a value that would make it a factor of 
importance in international relations. 

It is unnecessary to expand upon their 
war-time importance, but I must call atten- 
tion to two revolutionary changes that chemi- 
cal warfare has made in the balance of power. 
First, it has already increased the superiority 
of thecivilized man over the savage, and of the 
scientific and industrial nation over the ignor- 
ant and primitive. There is no longer any 
danger that civilized nations will be over- 
whelmed by barbarians, as has often happened 
in the past, unless indeed we hatch our own 
barbarians in our midst. In ancient times, 
when martial prowess meant merely the 
muscular ability to wield a sword or spear, 
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and a fondness for fighting, the barbarian 
was likely to be more than a match for the 
civilian. But with the introduction of chemi- 
cal warfare by the use of gunpowder in the 
Fourteenth Century, the balance turned in 
favor of the scientist against the savage, and 
the odds have increased ever since. Second, 
the recent development of chemical warfare 
in the way of high explosives and toxic 
gases has given the defense an advantage 
against the offensive and has made numbers 
less important than intelligence. 

I picked out coal-tar as one of my five 
topics because it is such unpromising material; 
black, smelly, sticky stuff, neither liquid nor 
solid but variably between, depending on 
the temperature, hard to handle because it 
could be neither poured like oil nor picked 
up like coal, combustible but not convenient 
for fuel, poisonous to fish if run into the 
water and offensive to folks if left on the 
land. It was worse than a waste product; it 
was a nuisance. It clogged up the gas works 
in the old days and could hardly be given 
away. 

But when the chemist took this disagreeable 
stuff in hand he extracted from it, or rather 
prepared out of it, useful and _ beautiful 
things innumerable. Out of the strong came 
forth sweetness. The most dainty perfumes, 
the most brilliant colors, the most potent 
drugs, the most violent explosives, the means 
of destroying life and extending life, and 
making life more enjoyable. A good chemist, 
like a good cook, is one who can make best 
use of left-overs. 

Yet coal-tar is not peculiar in its ability to 
contribute to man’s needs. There are dozens 
of other forms of waste that might be made as 
valuable lying around loose. As | look out of 
the window for lack of an illustration, | see 
the ground covered with autumn leaves and 
dried weeds standing thick by the roadside. 
I wonder how many million tons of such 
vegetable matter containing all sorts of 
carbon compounds go to waste in the woods 
and wilds of the world every year without 
serving any other purpose than to refresh the 
humus of the soil. And then there is sawdust, 
and peanut shucks, oathulls, corncobs, straw, 
and the refuse from sugar factories, oil mills, 
and wood-pulp works; any of these and their 
like might well be worked up into all sorts of 
desirable commodities. 

The production of coal-tar compounds is 
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A CARAVAN WITH ITS LOAD OF PRECIOUS FREIGHT 


Prior to the discovery of America, trade between Europe and India was largely by means of caravans. 
being small they were, perforce, valuable, else the merchant could not afford to make so great a journey. 


The loads 
It was 


then that jewels and incense, dyes and perfumes, silks and curios made up the freight that linked the East and West. 
Now that coal-tar dyes are available to everyone, a camel load would be of such trifling value that no merchant could 
consider a similar journey even if other means of communication were not available 


an important industry, and I have not tried to 
conceal its importance in these pages. But 
it is not a big business. It is one of the minor 
chemical industries as measured by financial 
income or avoirdupois output. It does not 
compare in these respects with such chemi- 
cal industries as steel-making, glass-making, 
sugar-making, or cement-making. The coal- 
tar dyes manufactured in the United States in 
1921 were valued at $32,400,000, but the chew- 
ing gum manufactured was worth—or was 
sold for—much more ($51,240,000 in 1919). 
But 1921 was an off year all around. Let us 
rather consider the famous year of 1920 when 
the United States manufactured 88,000,000 
pounds of dyes valued at $95,000,000. This 
is nearly as much as we imported, chiefly 
from Germany, in 1914 when we did not have 
any dye industry to speak of. We exported 
American made dyes in 1920 to the value of 
$30,000,000, which is a big advance over 
1914 when we exported only $400,000 worth, 


and considerably higher than 1921 when we 
exported $6,270,000 worth. Still our home 
industry is not yet sufficient to satisfy our 
needs for all kinds of dyes, so in 1921 we 
imported about 4,000,000 pounds of dyes 
valued at $5,000,000, about nine tenths of 
which came from Germany and Switzerland. 
Besides dyes, the United States manufactured 
in 1920 coal-tar medicinals to the amount 
of 5,000,000 pounds and the value of 
$5,700,000, and perfumes and flavors to the 
amount of 100,000 pounds and the value of 
$300,000. Whether this infant industry will 
thrive or decline under the new tariff law 
remains to be seen and does not concern us 
here since we are considering only the in- 
fluence of these products on the world 
at large. The figures and facts given are 
sufficient to show how rapidly a new industry, 
created out of a waste product, can assume 
international importance and affect in various 
ways the lives of all of us. 


Dr.Slosson’s fourth aniicle—on photography— 
will appear in the World’s Work for February 
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The Jews in America 


Facts Concerning One of the Greatest of Present Day Falla- 
cies Concerning the Economic Power of the Jews of America 


Il. DO THE JEWS DOMINATE AMERICAN FINANCE? 
By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE progress which the Jews are 

making in the economic life of the 

United States is generally regarded 

as one of the most conspicuous 

portents of the times. The phrases 
that are not infrequently used to describe 
this progress—the “menace” of the Jew, the 
“ Jewish peril,’’ the “ Judaization”’ of America 
—best portray the emotions which it arouses 
in certain quarters. It is the ambition of the 
Jewish race, we are told, to “dominate” the 
United States. It is the ultimate chapter in 
a widespread Jewish plot to conquer modern 
civilization, to destroy its Christian quality, 
to heap up its accumulated riches all to the 
glory of Israel. Probably there is no more 
astounding fact in modern life than the 
seriousness with which certain people have 
accepted a curious document which has been 
widely circulated in all European countries 
and the United States in the last four or 
five years. This is known as “ The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion.’’ It purports to 
describe a campaign waged by the Jews with 
diabolical persistence for the destruction of 
modern civilization and the erection of a 
universal Jewish state on the ruins. If one 
accepts this document as authentic, he must 
believe that the Jews, for several centuries, 
have been working with supreme ability 
and supreme malevolence to wreck all 
Christian nations, to set them at cross pur- 
poses with one another, to start wars, revolu- 
tions, riots, strikes, financial panics—to create 
disorder everywhere, all for the purpose of 
overturning the present system of society. 
They started the French Revolution, all the 
wars of the Nineteenth Century, the recently 
ended World War; their supreme accomplish- 
ment, a foretaste of the chaos and the ruin 
that they plan to precipitate in every civilized 
country, is the Bolshevist régime in Russia. 
Naturally in this plan of mighty conquest the 
United States represents an ultimate goal. 
The fact that there are 3,000,000 Jews in this 
country, that they “control”’ or “dominate”’ 
so many departments of American life, is 


hailed as proof that this century-old con- 
spiracy is rapidly achieving success. 

Certainly this is a plot so magnificent in its 
iniquity that it is in itself almost a compli- 
ment to any racial group to which it is at- 
tributed, especially one so numerically in- 
ferior and so generally ostracized as the Jews; 
not less astonishing than the plot itself is the 
fact that so many normally level-headed 
people believe it. That Henry Ford should 
base his anti-Jewish campaign upon these 
“Protocols”’ is perhaps not surprising; but 
that such organs of public opinion as the 
London Morning Post and the London 
Spectator should take them seriously is much 
more significant. What, then, is the truth, 
so far as the United States is concerned? 
Are the American people being “ |Judaized ’’: 
First of all, are American business and finance 
rapidly passing into the hands of the sons of 
Abraham? 

This conspiracy of the “Elders of Zion” is 
the most startling discovery of the Anti- 
Semite, yet its conception involves a quality 
which the anti-Semitic writers themselves 
have always denied the Jews. “The Jew,” 
says the historian Mommsen, “unlike the 
Occidental, has not received the gift of 
political organization”; and it is not only 
in matters national and political that this 
same failing is apparent. If there is one 
thing that the Jews have proved in their 
age-long wandering over the face of the earth, 
it is that they lack the power of codperation. 
They occupy their present isolated position, 
not because they have been persecuted by the 
Christians, but because they lack that apti- 
tude for coherence and organization whose 
ultimate expression is nationality. This 
nomadic tendency of Israel is nothing new 
It is not even modern. ‘It does not date from 
the-fall of Jerusalem in 70A.D., as most people 
suppose; the Jewish proclivity for circulating 
among other unfriendly peoples was as much 
a feature of the ancient world as it is of the 
present one. The city of Rome, in the 
mixture of its peoples, filled a place in ancient 
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times not unlike that oc- 
cupied by the New York of 
the present day; and Jews 
were proportionately almost 
as common along the Tiber 
in the days of Julius Cesar 
as they are along the Hud- 
son in the days of Warren 
G. Harding. “This remark- 
able people,”’ says the great 
historian of Rome, “ yielding 
and yet tenacious, was in the 
ancient as in the modern 
world everywhere and no- 
where at home, and every- 
where and nowhere powerful. 
The successors of David and 
Solomon were of hardly more 
significance. for the Jews of 
‘that age than Jerusalem for 
those of the present day; the 
nation formed doubtless for 
its religious and intellectual 
unity a visible rallying-point 
in the petty kingdom of 
Jerusalem, but the nation it- 
self consisted not merely of 
the subjects of the Hasmon- 
ceans, but of the innumerable 
bodies of Jews scattered 
through the whole Parthian 
and -Roman empire 

How numerous even in Rome 








the Jewish population was 
already before Czsar’s time, 
and how closely the Jews 
even then kept together as 
fellow countrymen, is shown 
by the remark of an author 
of this period, that it was dangerous for a 
governor to offend the Jews in his province, 
because he might then certainly reckon on 
being hissed after his return by the populace 
of the capital.’’ 

Evidently this absence of national organi- 
zation, this inability to coSperate for the 
achievement of a unified purpose, is a deep- 
lying racial trait. It explains why the Jews 
lost their standing as a nation and why they 
have never regained it. Read the story of the 
fall of Jerusalem, as painted by the great 
English historian of the Jews, Dean Milman. 
Why did Jerusalem succumb? Not neces- 
sarily because Titus had greater military 
strength, but because the Jews themselves 


The American representative of the Rothschilds. 

berg (the present form of the name represents its translation into French) came 

to America from the Rothschilds Frankfort banking house before the Civil War. 

lhe Senior Belmont had a brilliant financial and political career in this country 
and married the daughter of Commodore Perry 
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His father. August Schoen- 


were divided. While the siege was going on, 
and all the resources of the Jews were needed 
to resist the exterior enemy, three factions 
within the city were engaged in brawls and 
riots, massacring one another in most horrible 
fashion. Though this is an extreme illustra- 
tion, the fact remains that the most conspicu- 
ous trait of the Jew is an intense individualism. 
Each man is an entity in himself; the faculty 
of association, even in matters that concern 
his own race and religion, does not appear to 
be an Hebraic quality. ) 

The million and a half Jews who comprise 
the Jewish population of New York City are 
standing illustrations of this truth. Their 
intense individualism regulates practically 
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every phase of their daily existence. From 
this point of view there is no sight more signi- 
ficant than that of Fifth Avenue, south of 
Thirty-Second Street, at the noon hour, when 
the Jewish workers in the clothing factories, 
many thousands strong, pour into this great 
thoroughfare. It is one of the New York 
sights that most astonishes the visitor. New 
York has plenty of 
other crowds, but this 
one differs from the 
others. The aggrega- 
tion moves differently 
from most human 
groups; it advances 
more slowly; there is a 
conspicuous lack of 
order; the pavement 
seems full of obstruc- 
tions; little assem- 
blages stand fre- 
quently in the middle 
of the throng, forcing 
the pedestrian tomake 
detours around them. 
MostAmerican crowds 
divide into two files, 
going in opposite di- 
rections, an instinctive 
arrangement that pro- 
duces order and com- 
fort; but this is not in- 
variably the case with 
these throngs of Jew- 
ish clothing workers. 
Each person seems to 
be for himself; he 
takes the right side, the 
left side, or the middle, 
irrespective of any 
rules of the road; he 
frequently travels in the street; the result is an 
impression of a slow-moving, rather aimless 
horde, without precision and without the 
slightest regard for codperation. The scene is 
typical of the Jewish community as a whole. 
It really consists of a mass of incoherent human 
particles, each one revolving in his own orbit. 

This complaint constantly runs through all 
the Jewish literature produced in New York. 
The difficulty of making their people co- 
operate for Jewish ends, even in so inspiring 
a cause as Zionism, is the perpetual despair 
of the leaders of their race. The disregard 
with which the mass of New York Jews treat 
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The great historian of Rome. 
the Jew was just as scattered in the days of Julius 
Caesar as he is in the modern world, and showed pre- 
cisely the same aptitude for trade and shopkeeping 
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their own religion is the unending complaint 
of the rabbis. The problem of the un- 
churched is one of the pressing issues of 
Protestantism, and, to a lesser degree, of 
Catholicism, but even more acute is the 
Jewish problem of the unsynagogued. The 
synagogue itself is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing illustration of Jewish individualism. 
There are 700 or 800 
synagogues in Greater 
New York, but each 
one is a separate 
group having abso- 
lutely no relation with 
the others. The Jew- 
ish religion is the only 
one in the United 
States which exists 
without an organiza- 
tion; there are no Jew- 
ish bishops, or presby- 
ters, or conferences, or 
convocations; all at- 
tempts to create a 
Grand Rabbi, a func- 
tionary who would 
have a kind of pope- 
like supervision over 
all the Jewish congre- 
gations, have failed. 
In politics the same 
condition prevails. 
There is no such thing* 
as the “ Jewish vote”’; 
Jews notoriously vote 
independently — be it 
said to their credit; a 
Jewish district that 
goes Republican this 
year may go Demo- 
cratic the next. If the 
Jews of New York acted as a political unit, 
they could easily control the city and capture 
many of the offices; yet that trait which the 
politicians regard as their “instability,” all 
but robs them of political influence. Though 
the Jews are far more numerous than the 
Irish, there are only five or six Jewish district 
leaders out of thirty-two in Tammany Hall; 
the Irish still control this organization. The 
Jews cannot be depended on to vote even for 
members of their own race; they could easily 
‘have elected Morris Hillquit mayor in 1917, 
and, had they manifested that clannishness 
in politics which their critics regard as a 
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Jewish quality, they would certainly have 
done so; instead, the masses threw their 
support to the Irish candidate of Tammany 
Hall, John F. Hylan. 

The Jewish labor leaders are always com- 
plaining of the unresponsiveness of their 
people. The fact that almost every barrel 
orator operating in New York streets is a 
recent importation from Russia, creates the 
impression that the Jews are enthusiastic 
devotees of trade unionism; yet the fact is 
quite the other way. That they are persis- 
tent “joiners”’ and that, at times of crisis, they 
do engage in great and tumultuous strikes, is 
true; yet it is also true that they hold their 
allegiance lightly, that they backslide as soon 
as the particular strike is over, and that they 
are most undependable as dues payers. The 
explanation is that trade unionism demands 
organization, and that the power of organiza- 
tion is not a characteristic of this individualis- 
tic race. It is just as significant that stocks 
and bonds are difficult to sell in the New York 
Jewish quarter. The Russian immigrant can- 
not understand that a piece of paper can 
possibly be property. Stocks and bonds 
imply joint ownership, codperation, organi- 
zation, whereas the Jewish conception of 
property is individualistic. Diamonds that 
he can carry in his pocket, a tenement house 
that he can own and manage himself, a push- 
cart that his own arms can propel through 
the streets, a small shop that he can operate 
to his own personal profit, even a great bank 
in which the system of control is either indi- 
vidual or a select partnership—these are the 
forms of business enterprise in which the 
Jewish genius best expresses itself. But the 
mere possession of a scrap of paper that makes 
the Jew a partner with several thousand 
others, and this in a form of property—such 
as a railroad, a steel mill, a great factory— 
which he never sees, and which he cannot 
manage exclusively himself, fails to arouse his 
interest. In business, as in politics, in religion, 
and in social activities, the Jew is thus pri- 
marily an individualist. It is the one clear 
and unfailing quality of an otherwise complex 
character. Perhaps the Jew’s constitutional 
restlessness under restraint, his determina- 
tion to strike out for himself, his unwillingness 
to accept the station in which circumstances 
have placed him, explain this independence; 
at any rate, the quality is an active one and is 
of the utmost importance in considering the 
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place which the Jew occupies in American 
life. In itself it shows that the idea that the 
Jew is organized in a mighty secret plot hav- 
ing ramifications in all parts of the world 
for the undermining of Christian civilization, 
is about the most grotesque manifestation 
of that hysteria which is part of the psycho- 
sis we owe to the World War. 

Another point which must be subjected 
to analysis is the prevalent belief in the supe- 
riority of the Jewish mind. Americans are 
constantly being informed that the Jewish 
school child is more intelligent than is the 
child of any of the other races making up the 
American population. The bitterest enemies 
of the Jews attribute to them a keenness of 
intellect, a talent for success, not only in 
business and finance, but in the arts, far 
above that met with in Gentiles; indeed, 
that is one of the stock grievances against the 
race. So universal is this impression that 
it may seem a little absurd to submit it to 
investigation. Yet, after all, is it true? In 
several thousand years of history, in what 
respect have the Jews demonstrated greater 
mental power than the Gentiles among whom 
they have lived? Possibly the judgment of 
mankind has awarded them the priority in 
religious leadership, instancing the prophets 
from Abraham to Jesus Christ; yet in the arts 
and mechanics that make up what we call 
modern civilization it is not at all clear that 
the Jews have reached a higher level than the 
European races. If we examine from this 
point of view the several phases of progress, 
one fact seems to stand out conspicuously. 
In practically all of them the Jews have 
shown talent of a high order; in practically 
none of them have they demonstrated pre- 
eminent genius. In music, in poetry, states- 
manship, and science the Jews can exhibit 
several leaders of unusual ability; the few 
lofty mountain tops that emblazon that 
lonely quality known as genius are held by 
Gentiles. 

Wagner, in his essay on “The Jews 
and Music” denies them creative power 
in this art. They have lesser lights—a 
Mendelssohn, a Meyerbeer, an Offenbach; 
they have no Beethoven, no Mozart, or— 
he might have added—no Wagner. In 
poetry they have a Heine, but no Milton, no 
Byron, no Keats, no Wordsworth. In the 
drama they possess several figures of minor 
importance, but where is the Jewish Shakes- 
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peare or Moliére or Schiller? In statesman- 
ship they have a Disraeli, but no Cromwell 
or Pitt or Washington or Lincoln. What 
Jewish orator is there to put in the same class 
with Burke or Fox or Sheridan or Webster? 
What Jewish jurist ranks with Blackstone, 
Lord Mansfield, or John Marshall? In philos- 
ophy indeed the Jews do possess one man of 
the very first rank, Spinoza, and that excep- 
tion to the generalization made above must 
be noted; but in science is there any 
Jewish name to put. beside Copernicus or 
la Place or Galileo or Newton or Darwin— 

unless, indeed, the recent work of Einstein 
may ultimately include him in these exalted 
ranksr Even in that branch in which the 


Jews have been especially active and in which 
they have demonstrated great ability, medi- 
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cine and surgery, their names by no means 
occupy the first place. Run over the list 
of the great medical discoveries of the last 
three centuries from that of the circulation of 
the blood to that of bacteriology; the most 
impressive fact is that the vast majority 
of the preéminent brains are Gentiles. Even 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 
when Jewish scholarship in this country and 
in Europe has had free scope, the great accom- 
plishments have been made by non-Jews. 
Probably the greatest medical achievements of 
modern times were the discovery of vaccina- 
tion, of anesthetics, and of bacteriology; the 
first was English, the second American, the 
third French. Indeed it would probably be 
possible to mention half a dozen American 
achievements—such as anesthetics, ovario- 
tomy, Marion Sims’ work 
in gynecology, Dr. Beau- 
mont’s discovery of the 
laws of digestion, Dr. 
Holmes’s discovery of the 
contagiousness of child- 
bed fever, Dr. Walter 
Reed’s work in yellow 
fever — to which Jewish 
‘medical science can pre- 
sent few parallels. In 
this department, as in the 
arts, the Jewish minds 
lack the great faculty of 
creation; Jewish medical 
scientists, such as Metch- 
nikoff, Ehrlich, and 
Wasserman, have im- 
portant achievements to 
their credit, but their 
work consists in elabo- 
rating principles discov- 
ered by other men; the 
work of the three men- 
tioned, for example, is all 
based upon the original 
investigations of Pas- 
teur. Nor is it any sufti- 
cient answer to point to 
the comparatively small 
number of Jews, for one 
of the most certain 
teachings of history ts 
that the genius of a peo- 
ple, and the proportion 
of great men it produces 
has no relation to its 
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numbers. The genius 
of the English people 
had its finest flowering 
in the days of Elizabeth, 
when the population of 
the little island was less 
than two million. The 
genius of the Greeks 
reached its most eloquent 
expression in the days of 
Pericles when the popu- 
lation was only a few 
hundred thousand. The 
small numbers of the 
Jews as compared with 
Gentiles is therefore 
no reason why they 
should not have produced 
a great array of geniuses 
of the first class if, as 
we have been taught to 
believe, we are dealing 
with a race of super- 
men. 

Thus the prevailing 
idea that the Jewish 
mind is superior to the 
Gentile is disproved by 
the most cursory exam- 
ination of human achieve- 
ment, though that it is 
quick, nimble, talented, 
sometimes to an aston- 
ishing degree, isapparent. 
The records of Jewish 
and “ American” children 

the latter term is not 
entirely satisfactory, 
vet it does convey a 
definite classification—in the New York 
public schools brings out the same point. 
Here again we at once come into conflict 
with a conviction which is as general as it is 
untrue. That Jewish children are superior 
mentally to other breeds is usually accepted, 
even by Gentile writers, as a demonstrated 
fact. 
this belief. That Jewish children are more 
industrious, that they will work six hours 
at their studies where “American’”’ children 
work two or three, and that they are therefore 
likely to carry off a disproportionate share 
of the prizes, does seem to be true—though 
this fact, also, is merely an impression, and 
has not been submitted to examination; but 


The well-known New York merchant and philanthropist. 
achieved great success as owners of great department stores. 
Macy & Co. in New York and Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn are the enterprises 


Yet there is no evidence substantiating - 
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NATHAN STRAUS 
The German Jews have 


The firm of R. H. 


of the Straus family 


that they have better minds, that their mental 
processes are more rapid and more accurate, 
that they are capable of greater intellectual 
achievements, is not believed by those who 
come daily into contact with them. I have 
myself discussed this question with Jewish 
teachers in the New York public schools. 
They do believe that the Jewish mind is 
better than that of the Southern Italian and 
other immigrating races, but they at once 
deny that it is superior to that of the native, 
“American” stock. The recently conducted 
“psychological tests’? seem to endorse this 
statement. If we examine the records of a 
public school, where the population is over- 
whelmingly Jewish, and of another where the 
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native American names are very numerous, 
any idea that the Jewish intellect is superior 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon at once disappears. 
The test chiefly valuable from this point 
of view is the one known as “I. Q.”—the 
“intelligence quotient’’—which registers the 
rapidity and accuracy of the child’s mental 
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business, ceased to be important soon after 
the Civil War. The stock company and the 
corporation succeeded it; then came the trust, 
the combination of subsidiary corporations, 
with its hundreds of millions of securities, its 
great boards of directors, its highly efficient 
and specialized executive staffs. The story 
of American industry is a long chronicle of 
trusts, combinations, 





operations. The records of the Jewish chil- 
dren show the widest 
divergences. A great 


many, of course, evi- 
dence mental qualities 
above the normal; but 
there are also a large 
number whose mental 
qualities are subnor- 
mal. On the whole the 
record is an exceed- 
ingly good one. (In- 
cidentally it may be 
remarked that. when- 
ever an Italian name 
is noted, the type of 
mind revealed is usu- 
ally below par.) Ex- 
cellent as the Jewish 
intelligence appears, it 
is no better than that 
of the children who 
bear such names as 
“Anderson,” “An- 
drews,”’ “ Robinson,” 
and the like; the im- 
pression left after 
looking over several 
hundred names, is that 





holding companies, 
and interlocking di- 
rectorates; the history 
of American railroads 
also has represented 
the linking of one rail- 
road to another, the 
creation of mighty 
trunk systems out of 
thousands of distinct 
uncodrdinated native 
lines; similarly, Ameri- 
can banking and 
finance centres in vast 
aggregations of capi- 
tal, under corporation 
control. This  tend- 
ency to concentration 
has perhaps led to 
glaring abuses; it has 
certainly aroused 
much popular antag- 
onism; but it at least 
brings into striking 
emphasis the fact that 
American _ enterprise 
demands above all the 
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Of the well known Jewish banking family. This group 
in its family relationships and its branches, are some- 


quality of team play; 
that solitary individu- 


children is uniformly 
onarather higher level 
than the Jewish. 

It seems fair to say 
that the Jewish mind 
lacks two qualities—the creative faculty 
and the ability to organize or to codperate. 
In estimating the progress of the Jews in the 
United States, these facts are of the utmost 
consequence, for these are the qualities in 
which Americans, at least in their industrial 

.and economic development, are preéminent. 
Certainly the prime attribute of American 
business and finance has been its genius for 
organization. Individualism passed out of 
American enterprise a generation ago. Even 
the co-partnership, as a method of conducting 


times referred to as the ‘American Rothschilds.” The 
Seligmans rendered great service in helping to finance 
the Civil War. The Rothschilds lent largely to the 
Confederacy and lost heavily, whereas the Seligmans 
bought Federal bonds on an extensive scale 


alistic undertakings 
make little progress; 
that everything is the 
product of energetic 
leadership working 
through organization. 

American enterprise has also possessed 
another quality; it has been preéminently 
creative. A Chicago professor once caused 
international laughter by his comparison of 
Shakespeare and Rockefeller; both, he de- 
clared, were great creative artists; both had 
the imaginative instinct to that degree that 
constitutes genius; one happened to express 
himself in writing plays, the other in develop- 
ing a great world-wide industry. Perhaps the 


illustration was a little unfortunate, yet there 
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is in the idea a certain amount of truth. 
Arnold Bennett described the American 
telephone system as the most “poetic” 
achievement of the United States. The 
. development of the American telephone from 
a mere mechanical toy into an agency that 
reaches practically every American house and 
farmhouse and puts practically every person 
in the United States into immediate speaking 
touch with every other person; the concentra- 
tion of a thousand agencies, manufacturing, 
technical, executive, under a single head, for 
the accomplishment of this one purpose; this 
kind of an achievement is something new in 
the history of the human race; it really rep- 
resents the creative faculty working .in an 
entirely new field. The story of steel—the 
thousands of new uses to which it has been 
put, the most daring of which, perhaps, is 
the erection of many-storied buildings— 
enforces the same point. Until the inven- 
tion of American farm machinery, agricultural 
methods had changed little from the days 
of the Babylonians; the scythes used by our 
great grandfathers differed little from those 
that are dug up in Etruscan tombs. The 
American adaptation of machinery to the 
processes of farming, the energy with which 
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Americans have carried these improvements 
into every corner of the world so that Ameri- 
can harvesters are now almost as commonly 
met with on the banks of the Nile and 

the Ganges as along the borders of the Mis- 
souri and the Platte; the tremendous conse- 
quences, social, political, and economic, of 
this development—there is only one word for 
this sort of thing: it is creative genius applied 
to industry. The imagination that could 
conceive and carry out the idea of transform- 
ing the automobile from the luxury of the rich 
into an article of comfort and necessity of 
the everyday citizen, clearly belongs in the 
same class. 

It at once becomes apparent that the Rus- 
sian Jew, in transferring himself from Eastern 
Europe to the United States, came into 
contact with a kind of competition which he 
had never before encountered in his more 
than two thousand years of wanderings. He 
met both a new kind of people and entirely 
new surroundings. He came from a country 
where trade and industry had for centuries 
been looked down upon as degrading oc- 
cupations, unworthy of gentlemen; he came 
to a country where these had for several 
generations engaged the energies of perhaps 








FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR TWENTIETH STREET 


The great headquarters of the Jewish clothing trades. 


The leading trait of the Jew is 


his individualism, which is strikingly illustrated by the peculiarities of this crowd 
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Mr. Morgan’s contemporary and the most powerful 
Jewish banker of his time. The Jewish houses are 
practically all the kind known as “private bankers”; 
in the great reservoirs of capital and power comprised 
in the banks, trust companies, savings banks, and life 
insurance companies the Jews have made little headway 


its finest brains. His old home had pro- 
gressed not far beyond the medieval stage; 
go per cent. of its population were ignorant, 
illiterate peasants engaged in agriculture; in 
his new home the prevailing note was modern- 
ity; education was universal; equality of 
opportunity was almost the national religion; 
the industrial centres contained a great artisan 
class famous for their skill and their energy; 
the farming sections supported an aggregate of 
nearly 7,000,000 landholders, who, in intel- 
ligence, education, self-respect, and all that 
goes to make energetic up-standing citizen- 
ship, formed an amazing contrast to the 
brutish, dull-witted mujik who had for 
generations been the Jews’ conception of a 
husbandman. Perhaps the greatest difference 
in the Old-World and the New-World environ- 
ment was the fact that Russia, Austria, and 
Rumania had only two social classes, the 
nobility and the peasantry, divided by an all 
but impenetrable wall, while the bulk of the 
American people were composed of a vast 
middle class, which found readily accessible 
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the path of transition into the ranks of the 
educated and the prosperous. Above all, 
however, was the difference in the racial stock 
—in the germ-plasm from which the Slavic 
and American peoples had developed. Its 
population had come from Northwestern 
Europe, the part of the world which has un- 
mistakably led in modern progress, especially 
in commercial and industrial progress. Over- 
whelmingly its largest element had been 
derived from. England, Scotland, and Wales; 
clearly, therefore, in native talent and energy 
the Jew was to pit himself against a higher 
type of mind than had for centuries tested his 
qualities in his wanderings through Spain, 
the Levant, Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Austria, and Russia. If, as the anti-Semitic 
writers assert, the Jew is essentially an ex- 
ploiter of inferior peoples, a person who 
attaches himself to the body of an industrious 
people and, by superior persistence and cun- 
ning, extracts the profit of its toil, it is quite 
apparent that this extremely intelligent 
American population would be more difficult 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


The financial leader of his generation in America. 

Those who describe the so-called “‘dominance” of the 

Jew in American finance overlook the fact that Mr. 

Morgan had more power than all the Jewish bankers 
in the country 





























to “exploit” than the sodden European 
peasantry. When it comes to shrewd trading 
the Yankee himself is no despicable antag- 
onist. Before he is anything else he is a 
business man, and, at a matching of business 
talents, even so capable a person as a Jew 
needs to sharpen his wits. A well-known 
Jewish lawyer, once 
retained as an asso- 
ciate in an important 
case by Joseph H. 
Choate, was appalled 
at the size of the 
check which Mr. 
Choate sent him— 
his share of an ex- 
tremely generous 
fee. “Oh Joseph, 
Joseph,” he wrote in 
acknowledgment, 
“almost thou _per- 
suadest me to be- 
come a Christian!” 

It is therefore per- 
haps not surprising 
that the Jew has 
made no astonishing 
economic progress in 
this country.. Prob-: 
ably this statement 
itself will at once 
cause a general de- 
murrer. The success 
of the Jew has be- 
come almost a fixed 
idea. That he turns 
to gold whatever he 
touches; that he rap- 
idly gains possession 
of financial power; 
that he “dominates” 
business and finance; 
that he practises a 
kind of competition which other races can- 
not meet; that for these reasons his pres- 
ence is a standing “menace” to American 
life—these beliefs have gained so firm a 
foothold in the popular mind that it is perhaps 
useless to subject them to examination. 
Yet the so-called “dominance” of the Jew 
is perhaps the strangest illusion abroad at 
the present time. It is difficult to see how 
it ever originated. Mr. Henry Ford has spent 
a fortune in his recent investigation of the 
Jewish problem; his theme has been this 
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EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 
A Yankee whose achievements in the Union Pacific 
and other railroad systems contributed largely to the 
success of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
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“Jewish control”’ of America’s wealth. Yet 


the most hasty survey of the American scene 
demonstrates the absurdity of this idea. The 
actual wonder is not that the Jew has ac- 
complished so much in the United States but 
that he has really accomplished so little. 
The one aptitude which is unanimously 
attributed to the 
Jews is a genius for 
banking and finance. 
He has always been 
a money-lender; the 
idea that this is an 
occupation to which 
he was forced by 
Christian persecu- 
tion is not well 
founded; from his 
earliest appearance 
in history the Jew 
has shown great tal- 
ents as a_ banker. 
What then ishis posi- 
tion in American 
finance? The great 
financial power of the 
United States rests 
with the national 
banks, the trust com- 
panies, the savings 
banks, the life insur- 
ance companies, and 
other mighty fiduci- 
ary institutions of 
like character. Into 
these huge recepta- 
cles the liquid capital 
of the American peo- 
ple steadily pours in 
an unending stream. 
The national banks 
have depositsof $15,- 
500,000,000, the 
trust companies, of $10,000,000,000, the 
savings banks hold $26,000,000,000. Here 
is an aggregate of $51,500,000,000; these 
billions of dollars comprise what the common 
man regards as “money”; they are cash 
resources which are constantly available 
for the stimulation of business, of agriculture, 
of the development of the nation in a thou- 
sand ways. These aggregations represent 
the colossal financial power of more than one 
hundred millions of American people. Any 
man, or any group of men, or any racial unit, 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


The American whose financial resources are probably 
greater than those of all the Rothschilds combined 





which could control this reservoir would 
“dominate”? American finance; unless such a 
group did control these resources any sug- 
gestion of “domination’’ would be childish 
folly. Do the Jews exefcise any such control? 
Everyone can apply the test for himself. 
Run over the list of directors and officers of 
the national bank or the savings bank in 
your region; how many Jews do you find oc- 
cupying such places? If there is one Ameri- 
can city where the Jews should exercise such 
power it is New York, for half the Jews in the 
United States are found within its boundaries. 
Of its six million people and more, at least 
one and a half million are Jews. Most of 
these have come in the last forty years, but at 
least 200,000 or 300,000 have an origin that 
goes back much further; the race has had 
plenty of time to acquire prominence if it pos- 
sessed the indomitable talent. for success 
which is attributed to it. But reading the 
lists of the great financial and fiduciary in- 
stitutions of New York brings out no more 
astonishing fact than the infrequency with 
which Jewish names are encountered. He 
who believes in the ability of the “Anglo- 
Saxon”’ element will have his vanity tickled; 
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for the one fact this investigation proves is 
that the brains and energies of the nation are 
still found in largest proportion in the racial 
stock that founded it. The names of an 
overwhelming majority of the bank presidents 
and officers and directors of New York are 
English and Scotch. The greatest banks are 
the National City, Charles E. Mitchell, 
President; the Chase National, Albert H. 
Wiggin, President; the First National, George 
F. Baker, President; the Chemical National, 
Percy H. Johnson, President; the Park Nation- 
al, Richard Delafield, President ; the Guaranty 
Trust Co., Charles H. Sabin, President; the 
Banker’s Trust Company, Seward Prosser, 
President. It is safe to say that hardly any- 
thing of magnitude can be accomplished in 
financial New York without the codperation 
of these institutions. Not only are the officers 
almost exclusively Christian, but a Jewish di- 
rector on one of their boards is the greatest 
rarity. The National City Bank—the ‘‘Stand- 
ard Oil Bank’’—the most powerful financial 
institution in, New York, with deposits of 
$644,000,000, has 22 directors; not one of 
them is a Jew. The Chase National has 22; 
not a single Jew. The list could be extended 





LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD 
A representative in the present time of this great Jew- 
ish family of international bankers. The Rothschilds 
have gained no great position in the United States 
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indefinitely. The Bow- 
ery Savings Bank is 
located in the lower 
East Side, in the great 
Russian Jewish section; 
its deposits are drawn 
largely from the poor 
Jewish workers; its 
President is Henry A. 
Schenck, and of its di- 
rectors, the Jewish rep- 
resentation is small. 
The great trust com- 
panies are similarly 
under Gentile “ domina- 
tion.”” The great life 
insurance companies— 
the Equitable, the Mu- 
tual, the New York Life, 
the Mutual Benefit of 
New Jersey — whose 
financial power is almost 
unlimited, are similarly 
a Gentile preserve. 
Some years ago the 
greatest financial scan- 
dal in American history 
involved the first three 
of these; the abuses 
brought to light were of 
that peculiar kind which 
the anti-Semitic writer 
_ likes to portray as “Jew- 
ish’’; the directors, that 
is, were found “exploit- 
ing” the resources of 
the policy holders; prac- 
tically all the names 
that conspicuously figured in this unsavory 
affair, however, were Christian. 

Why does the Jew, supposedly the world’s 
keenest financial mind, have so little in- 
fluence in these great fortresses of liquid 
capital? The Jew himself would probably 
answer that a prejudice exists against him; 
that there is a conscious effort to exclude him. 
But that,.s an unsatisfactory explanation. 
The fact that there is an occasional Jew 
occupying a position of importance in these 
institutions shows that there is no bar to his 
success provided he possesses the essential 
qualifications. The real solution lies deeper; 
it will be found in what has already been said 
about the Jew as an individualist. So long as 
banking was an enterprise in which an indi- 





Who has been conducting an active campaign against the Jews. 
hard to find a group of Jews anywhere whose financial power equals his own 
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HENRY FORD 
It would be 


vidual, or a group of individuals, could success- 
fully engage, then the Jew stood a much 
better chance of survival—even of “domi- 
nance.’’ The great bankers of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century were the Rothschilds; 
the Rothschilds were, and are, merely a 
family group, working sympathetically, but 
with the loosest kind of an organization. 
They are really pawnbrokers on a grand scale. 
They lend to governments and to private 
enterprises—always as individuals. Forty 
years ago August Belmont, a Jew from 
Frankfort, who came to the United States 
as American representative of the Roths- 
childs—his real name was Schoenberg, the 
present form merely representing its trans- 
lation into French—was far more prominent 
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PAUL WARBURG 


One of the creators of the Federal Reserve system and 
one of. the original members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. A partner in the firm of Kuhn, Loeb& Company 


as a banker than is the house of that name 
to-day; the Seligmans, a banking family that 
really represented an attempt to establish 
something in the nature of an American 
Rothschild dynasty, rendered great service 
in financing the Federal Government in the 
Civil War; the house of Seligman, which is 
still important, by no means occupies the 
position now that it did then. The point is 
that American banking and finance are 
rapidly losing their old individualistic char- 
acter. The business is now being done by 
great corporations, even by great “trusts.” 
Financial power is controlled by large aggrega- 
tions of stockholders who exercise their 
power through the agency of boards of 
directors, presidents, vice-presidents, and the 
like. The prime quality that is needed for 
success is that of codperation, of team work, 
ability to lead great forces of subordinates, 
to work as a unit in a great organization. The 
present-day banker does not operate with 
his own capital, but that of thousands of 
depositors; he does not necessarily labor to 
build up a great institution which he owns 
himself; he is daily constructing an edifice in 
which his proprietors’ right is frequently 
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quite small. These qualities are not Jewish 
qualities. 

There is one great centre oi Jewish financial 
power in New York; in all discussions of the 
“international Jew” the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company invariably occupies the centre 
of the stage. That this is an institution of 
great importance, is true. Yet this, like all 
the big Jewish financial houses of New York— 
Speyer & Co., Hallgarten & Co., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Lazard Fréres—is a private 
bank. It is a partnership, not a corporation. 
It is also an exceedingly close partnership, 
almost a family affair; an examination shows 
that tendency to intermarriage which the 
Rothschilds regarded as an essential part of 
their success; thus Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
married the daughter of Solomon Loeb, Mr. 
Otto Kahn married the daughter of Abraham 
Wolf—an important member of the firm 
until his death about twenty years ago— 
Mr. Paul Warburg married the daughter of 
Solomon Loeb, and Mr. Felix Warburg 
married the daughter of Jacob H. Schiff. 
This tendency to make the Jewish banking 
houses associations of relatives, either by 
blood or by marriage, is a characteristic of 
Jewish financial houses; the banking house 





JAMES SPEYER 


The head of an important Jewish private bank in New 
York. Mr. Speyer has been active in Mexican finance 
and in several American railroads 

















of Lehman Brothers, of 
New York, will admit 
no partner who does 
not bear the name of 
Lehman. The mere re- 
cital of these facts dis- 
closes that such import- 
ance as the Jewish com- 
munity has attained in 
American finance is a 
product of the individu- 
alistic instinct. The 
successful Jewish bank- 
ers are practically all 
“private” bankers. Yet 
of this group there is 
only one that is really 
important, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and it is signifi- 
cant that the success of 
this house is largely the 
result of its association 
with the man who was 
perhaps the greatest 
financial genius of his 
time—a non-Jew, but so 
typical a Yankee as Ed- 
ward H. Harriman. Mr. 
Otto Kahn, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., has himself 
described the great con-; 
tributions which Harri- 
man, through his opera- 
tions with the Union 
Pacific, Southern Paci- 
fic, Northern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, and other 
great railroad systems, 
made to the house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The 
prominence of this con- 
cern in the last twenty- 
five years, is largely attributable to these 
dazzling achievements. 

Yet even Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is by no 
means the greatest of the private banking 
houses. Compared with J. P. Morgan 
& Co. it is rather a small -affair. The 
late Mr. Schiff and the late Mr. Morgan 
were contemporaries; they may be said to 
represent the banking achievements of the 
Jew and the Gentile in their most successful 
aspect. Mr. Schiff was a product of the 
Jewish banking school of Frankfort, Ger- 
many; Mr. Morgan was literally a Connecti- 
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OTTO H. KAHN 


Who was the banking associate of E. H. 
Harriman in the latter’s railroad enterprises 


cut Yankee—he was born in Hartford, of a 
family which traced its origin to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The average observer of American 
finance would not hesitate long in estimating 
which was the greater of the two. It was 
incomparably Mr. Morgan. The Morgan 
mind had a continental sweep, a profound in- 
sight into the energies and capacities of the 
American people, a constructive grasp of the 
forces that underlay American progress and a 
creative quality that could establish great 
industries and rebuild great properties, 
which one would vainly look for in Mr. 
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FELIX M. WARBURG 


Another partner in the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Mr. Warburg married 
the daughter of Jacob H. Schiff. Nearly all these Jewish banking houses are 
associations of relatives, either by blood or marriage 


Schiff. Mr. Schiff was a great money lender, 
while Mr. Morgan added to the functions of 
a banker a great business and organizing 
capacity, and even certain qualities of the 
statesman. He was the creator of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the International 
Harvester Corporation, the International 
Mercantile Marine; when Great Britain, in 
the early years of the century, had its great 
shock over the “American invasion,” and the 
average Englishman each morning appre- 
hensively opened his paper to find what new 
British industry had fallen into American 
hands, Mr. Morgan was the man whom they 
visualized as the great national peril. Even 
his name passed into an ominous pun; he 
was the great “ Morganizer,”’ his acquisition 





of British interests were 
“Morganatic mar- 
riages.”’ To recount Mr. 
Morgan’s achievements 
means to tell practically 
the whole railroad his- 
tory of the last forty 
years. Besides his in- 
terests in railroads and 
big industrial enter- 
prises, Mr. Morgan pos- 
sessed great subsidiary 
banks and trust com- 
panies — the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the 
Bankers Trust Com- 
pany andthelike. Mr. 
Schiff had no such trib- 
utaries as these. When- 
ever trouble loomed in 
American business and 
finance, it was not to 
Mr. Schiff that the com- 
munity looked for assis- 
tance; the financial cap- 
ital of the United States 
automatically became 
Mr. Morgan’s library 
on Thirty-Sixth Street. 
Nor has the financial 
greatness of the Morgan 
house passed with his 
death. In the World 
War, the Morgan firm 
was the banker and the 
fiscal agent of all the 
Allied Governments, 
and, as such, the corner 
of Wall and Broad streets became the financial 
capital of the world. The gulf that separates 
Morgan & Company from Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
grows wider every day. 

There is no complaint that rests on so slight 
a foundation, therefore, as the so-called 
Jewish “dominance” of American finance. 
There is no peril quite so illusory as that of 
the “international banker.””» Compared with 
the financial power wielded by certain Ameri- 
can financiers, the greatest “internationai 
banker” is a pygmy. John D. Rockefeller 
could buy up all the Rothschilds and have a 
tremendous fortune left after doing it. The 
annual income of this famous family is very 
much smaller than that of Henry Ford. That 
there are many Jewish brokers; that an incon- 
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siderable number belong to the New York 
Stock Exchange; that Paul Warburg was partly 
responsible for the Federal Reserve Law— 
thereby rendering a very great public service; 
that the same gentleman, at the earnest so- 
licitation of the Government, became a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board; that 
Mr. Eugene Meyer is. the head of the War 
Finance Corporation—in this case also render- 
ing an efficient public service; that there are 
certain minor private Jewish banking houses 
in New York and other cities—these things 
are true; but, in view of the overwhelming 
importance of native Americans in the con- 
trol of the financial resources and banking 
operations of the country, they form an 
exceedingly flimsy basis on which to erect this 
huge myth. Moreover, not only does “the 
international banker” 
not monopolize things 
now, but it is extremely 
unlikely, for the reasons 
given, that he ever will. 
Besides the fact that 
the Jewish temperament 
and mental mechanism 
are rather unadapted 
to the American scheme 
of business organiza- 
tion, the shifting of the 
world’s financial capital 
from Europe to the 
United States will react 
unfavorably upon the 
Jewish banker. In the 
past he has served as a 
medium through which 
European money has 
been directed into 
American enterprise, 
but there is no longer 
any European money to 
flow westwards. The 
movement is in the 
other direction. 

An examination of 
American industry 
brings out the same 
facts. The Jews do not 
control the great cor- 
porations which manip- 
ulate the mighty Ameri- 
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isohns and the Guggenheims are important 
people in copper smelting, but they are by 
no means monopolists, for Mr. John F. 
Ryan and others are very active. The Jews 
have practically nothing to do with the 
Standard Oil Company and its many 
branches, or with the United States Steel 
Corporation, or with American railroads— 
except in some cases as bankers—or with 
street railways or light and power companies, 
or with telephones or telegraphs or electric 
works, or with the textile factories, or with 
the automobile business, or with the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery, or with 
lumber or its manufactures, or with leather 
and its manufactures. These industries com- 
prise the largest part of what may be called 
the American economic structure. - Neither 











can industrial machine; 
in fact they are almost 
negligible. The Lew- 





ADOLPH S. OCHS 


Proprietor of the New York Times, one of the few Jews who 
have attained a commanding position in American journalism 
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EUGENE MEYER 


as owners, controllers, managers, or workmen 
are the Jews of even minor importance. It is 
hardly to be expected that they should be. 
Few of these enterprises give much scope for 
that individualism which is the Jews’ leading 
quality—and defect. They are all combined 
into huge corporations. Nor in the basic 
sources of American wealth is this element in 
our population especially powerful. Amer- 
ica’s greatest wealth is her farms; the Jew 
is not a farmer, and the vast riches annually 
yielded in the agricultural regions therefore 
do not enrich him except as they indirectly 
enrich the whole American population. In 
the preparation of foodstuffs certain Jews— 
Morris and Sulzberger—have established a 
certain eminence, but here again their con- 
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trol is far from monop- 
olistic. The Armours 
and the Swifts are still 
the overshadowing vil- 
lains of the beef trust. 
In the publishing busi- 
ness there are a few 
Jewish houses, but the 
vast bulk of the busi- 
ness is in the hands of 
Gentiles. Much is said 
about the so-called 
“dominance” of the 
Jews over the news- 
paper press. Yet those 
who make this broad 
assertion seldom give 
specifications. It is true 
that Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs, the proprietor of 
the New York Times, is 
a Jew; indeed when the 
anti-Jewish writers wish 
to portray the “ menace 
of the Jew,” Mr. Ochs 
usually serves the same 
purpose in journalism 
that Mr. Paul Warburg 
does in finance. Yet he 
is about the only Jew of 
commanding import- 
ance in American jour- 
nalism. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, the most 
extensive owner of 
American newspapers 
and periodicals, is not a 
Jew! The other great 
newspapers of New York—the Herald, the 
Sun, and Tribune, the World', the Globe, the 
Evening Post—are all owned by Gentiles. In 
Chicago, the McCormicks own the Tribune, 
Mr. Victor Lawson the Daily News, and Hearst 
the American. The Associated Press, the 
chief disseminator of news, is a Gentile organ- 
ization; Mr. Melville Stone has been its pre- 
siding genius for years. The Rosewaters, who 
once did yeoman service as part of the Jew 
stage army regularly trotted out by anti-Semi- 
tic writers to prove the Jewish control of the 
American press, no longer own the Omaha 
Bee. Possibly a few smaller towns have Jew- 


1There is a Jewish strain in the Pulitzers who own the 
World, but they regard themselves as Gentiles and are 
so regarded by the New York community. 
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ish proprietors and editors, but the great mass 
of American journalism, on both the business 
and the literary side, is Christian. The edi- 
torial staff of the New York 7imes, at least in 
its important positions, is almost exclusively 
Gentile. 

When it comes to the matter of retail trade, 
an interesting situation presents itself. Here 


is a phase of business in which the Jew, ac- | 
~ disparity to which attention has already been 
- called; they achieve substantial success, but 


cording to the popular conception of his 
business characteristics, should excel. He is 
generally portrayed as the great middleman, 
as the world’s premier merchant; how then 
does he thrive in a land which its detractors 
love to pillory as the great nation of shop- 
keepers? In this department the Jew has 
indeed made excellent progress, even when 
pitted against a native population which is 
especially gifted with 
the business instinct. If 
we go back twenty-five 
years, practically all the 
New York department 
stores were owned and 
operated by Christians. 
That statement is no 
longer true. Perhaps 
the larger number of 
these emporiums—Alt- 
man, Stern Brothers, R. 
H. Macy & Co., Gimbel 
Brothers—are the prop- 
erty of Jews. Yet they 
by no means possess a 
monopoly; there are 
several great establish- 
ments — Wanamaker’s, 
Lord & Taylor, Arnold 
Constable, McCreery’s, 
Hearn’s—still under the 
very successful control 
of Gentiles. Despite 
Jewish ability in retail 
trade, the fact remains 
that the greatest Ameri- 
can retail merchants are 
not Jews; the Jews 
themselves bow down 
before John Wanamaker 
as America’s greatest 
merchant, and the 
Marshall Field estab- 
lishment in Chicago 
certainly outranks any 
Jewish achievement in 
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A Jew who accummulated a great fortune in copper 
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the same line. The Jewish prominence in 
the clothing trades is sufficiently evident; 
they “dominate” it on its manufacturing 
side; yet it is strangely true that the great 
retail clothing houses of New York are not 
Jewish; one needs only to recall such 
names as Rogers Peet; Brooks Brothers; 
Browning King; Brokaw. In retail trade, 
indeed, the Jews seem to display that same 


they do not seem to reach the very highest 
class. The finest retail shopping. quarter 
in the United States is Fifth Avenue“north of 
Forty-Second Street. The most casual walk 
on this beautiful prospect brings out one 
really astonishing fact; that is the infrequency 
of Jewish names. The great mass {of these 
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Q 

This theory that the 
Jews are the all power- 
ful forces in American 
trade and finance can 
be disposed of by one 
single consideration: 
whoare the great Amer- 
ican millionaires? Do 
their names invariably 
end in “-stein’” and 
“sky”? Here again 
is a test which each 
one can make for him- 
self. Just think of the 
extremely rich men in 
your neighborhood. 
That some of them are 
Jews is not improb- 
able; but the over- 
whelming majority are 
undoubtedly Gentiles. 
As the wealth of the 
United States is largely 
centred in New York 
City and as New York 
contains one half of 
all the Jews in the 
United States, this test 
is especially. important 
in that city. The World 
‘Almanac publishes. a 
list of. what it calls 
“Rich New Yorkers”; 
ADOLPH LEWISOHN in this connection it is 


One of the few Jews who has made great progress in one of America’s basic in- worth while reproduc- 
dustries.. He is an extensive owner in copper mining and smelting companies ing this list verbatim. 





ge BPR . . a : J. D. Rockefeller, Sr. Solomon R. Guggenheim 
signs bear old English and Scotch names. Loiiise W> Carnenie Anchéiesid &; Gorathiney, Jt. 


An occasional Jewish patronymic appears, Adelaide C. Frick James T. Gwathmey 
but it is in the minority. Even in those oc- Helen C. Frick William Hall 


ions j : re George Ehret Marion Haviland 
cupations in which the Jews have excelled aan d., Harkness lute Hilbore 


for centuries—such as jeweler and silver- Vincent Astor Pines Hirsch 


smith—the Gentiles still hold undisputed i P. ne oe — 4 — 
‘ ; Ts “ ¥ R, tto H. Kahn nna b. Horn 
sway. Tiffany; Gorham; Black, Starr & 7,000: pe Deke ‘ong Peay cet am 


Frost; Theodore B. Starr; Reed & Barton; Edward D. Faulkner Lillian B. Hyde 


Crichton; Kirkpatrick; Cartier—these are J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. Daniel G. Reid 
P Marianne Faulkner Seymour J. Hyde 


the firms most important in the jewelry and james B. Ford Edith B. Parker 
silver retail trade, and none of them are Jews. Anna M. Harkness — en 

9 i ° 4 i , | Mark S. Harkness elen G. Barker 
The same is true of even so Jewish a specialty Canees #4 Addnad foe Baker. ty. 
as furs. Jews are not inactive, but the im-  Witliam E. Smith James W. Barney 
portant furriers bear such names as Revillon, Cornelius Vanderbilt Bernard M. Baruch 


Gunther, aeckel not ewish i ews are Anna K. Vanderbilt Xavier N. Benziger 
active in Sn Beene of a oe ee Laemetiant Destip 
; PS; Payne Whitney Harry S. Black 


yet New York’s great hatters are Knox, Arabella D. Huntington _Lizzie P. Bliss 
Young, Dunlap, Dobbs. Florence V. A. Twombly = Marie B. Bogart 





Frederick F. Ayer 
George F. Baker 
Helen D. H. Astor 
Adolph Lewisohn 
James A. Stillman 
Archibald B. Gwathmey 
Archer M. Huntington 
Ethel Israel 

Alice A. Block 

Helen C. Bostwick 
Isa MacB. Bindley 
Adelaide S. Clarke 
Leslie J. Pearson 
Mary C. Thompson 
Emily A. Thorn 
Minnie H. Wolff 
Artemas Ward 

James H. Kidder 
Lillie V. Kohn 
Benjamin M. Duke 
Mary E. Bierstadt 
Harry Payne Whitney 
Alice G. Vanderbilt 
Lucy P. Eastman 
Ernestine Hall 

Oscar Passavant 
Richard A. Spring 
John Stewart 

Robert E. Tod 

Mary L. Van Ingen 
Emma B. Auchincloss 
George Ehret, Jr. 
Charles L. Eidlitz 
Jennie T. Eidlitz 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz 
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Lillian M. Stokes 
Helen L. Stokes 
Herman Taylor 
Emma Thorn 

Otto Timmie 

J. Kennedy Tod 
Ruth V. Twombly 
Fred W. Vanderbilt 
Grace Vanderbilt 
Grace G. Vanderbilt 
Louise A. Vanderbilt 
Anna von Seidlitz 
Felix M. Warburg 
Isaac H. Wolff 
Ramson L. Wood 
St. John Wood 
James Jagger 
Marguerite L. Johnson 
George O. Jones 
Frances O. Jones 
Joseph S. Joseph 
Leo Joseph 
Hamilton F. Kean 
James L. Laidlaw 
Valeria Langloth 
Charles W. Leighton 
Walter Lewisohn 
Ada W. S. Moore 

J. N. Morgan 
Junius S. Morgan 
Frances Morgan 
Barbara S. Morgan 
Henry New 
Belmont Tiffany 
Mortimer L. Schiff 


Thomas Sinclair 
Herbert L. Carlebach 
Herbert J. Carr 
Henry W. Chappell 
William N. Cromwell 
Eleanor de G. Cuyler 
Marcus Daly 

Maisel Dreicer 
Ralph W. Dundas 
Sarah A. Duke 


Thomas B. M. Gates 
Hattie A. Greenwald 
Daniel Guggenheim 
Edmond A. Guggenheim 
Henry F. Guggenheim 
Isaac Guggenheim 
Margaret Prager 
Alta R. Prentice 
Murry Guggenheim 
Ralph Pulitzer 
Simon Guggenheim 
This exhibit brings out certain facts. The 
main thing it shows is that the racial stocks 
which founded the United States one hundred 
and fifty years ago still control its wealth. 
With the exception of a few Jewish names 
and.an occasional Scotch and German, all the 
families represented in this list were well 
established here when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. That the Jews 
have a considerable representation is_ true, 
but the list at once disposes of the ridiculous 
theory that they are “dominant”’ in Americe" 
finance. And the mere catalogue of names, of 
course, is not the important fact, but the 
fortunes which these names represent. It 
would be a simple matter to pick out any one 
of several Gentiles—Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
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AMERICA’S PREMIER SHOPPING THOROUGHFARE 


Fifth Avenue north of Forty-Second Street. Contrary to the popular belief, Jewish 
retail merchants are not especially important in this highest class of retail trade 
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THE FAMOUS GIMBEL FAMILY 


Owners of great department stores in Philadelphia, New York, and other cities. 
The head of the family, Jacob Gimbel—middle of the group—recently died 


Vanderbilt, Astor—who represent larger for- 
tunes than those of all the Jews in this list 
combined. 

In all that has been said of the economic 
progress of the Jews in America one fact 
should not escape observation. The Jewish 
names in this list are especially significant; 
Lewisohn, Kahn, Wolf, Guggenheim, War- 
burg, Schiff; they are all names of German 
Jews. The same statement is true of the 
great Jewish department store proprietors: 
Straus, Stern, Gimbel, Altman. An examina- 
tion of the occasional Jewish name that ap- 
pears as a director of banks would bring out 
the same fact. The important Jewish banking 
houses—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hallgarten—are al- 
most exclusively Germanic. In the financial 
advertisements of this magazine a_ few 
Jewish names figure; they are invariably the 
names of German Jews. The big Jewish 
lawyers of New York—Untermyer, Marshall 


—and of Chicago—Levy Meyer, Samuel 
Alshuler—also belong to the German branch 
of the race. Most of the Jews who have 
reached important public position—Henry 
Morgenthau, Oscar Straus, Eugene Meyer, 
Louis Brandeis, Abraham Elkus—are like- 
wise German Jews; a few others, Bernard 
Baruch, Benjamin Cardozo, belong to that 
Spanish-Portuguese element which has been 
established in this country for nearly three 
hundred years. Yet these German and 
Spanish branches represent only a small 
minority of the Jewish population of America. 
Of the three million Jews in this country, 
probably not far from 2,500,000 are Russian 
Jews. Of New York City’s 1,500,000 Jews 
not far from 1,300,000 have come from the 
East of Europe. What progress have these 
Jews made? How do they earn their living? 
What fields of business do they “dominate’’’ 
This phase of the subject will be treated in the 
next article. 

















THE AMERICAN FARMER AND EUROPE 


Second Article 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr., Ph.D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank, New York City 


N AN article, under this same title pub- 
lished in the last number of THE WorLD’s 
Work, we discussed the disorders in 
American commerce and industry and 
particularly in American agriculture, 

which grow out of demoralization in Europe. 
Attention was called to the continued discrep- 
ancy between prices of agricultural products 
on the one hand, -and prices of finished manu- 
factures on the other hand, and the explana- 
tion was found in the fact that Europe, which 
before the war had been the world’s great 
producer of manufactured goods and the 
world’s great market for food and raw mate- 
rials, has partly withdrawn from her pre-war 
position in this matter. This leaves the rest 
of the world in an unbalanced state with a 
relative excess of raw material and agricul- 
tural capacity and a relative deficiency of 
manufacturing capacity. This maladjust- 
ment involves alternate periods of feverish 
activity on the part of manufacturers on the 
one hand, and periods of reaction and depres- 
sion on the other. With anything approach- 
ing full production by producers of raw 
materials and farm products, the prices of 
their output tend to break and their buying 
power to be cut. This reacts on the manu- 
facturers also, since the producers of raw 
materials and farm products, with reduced 
buying power, are unable to purchase at high 
prices even the reduced manufacturing out- 
put of the world. Further disorders in our 
commerce and finance grow out of the credit 
congestion which a one-sided flow to Europe 
involves, and out of the ever accumulating 
debt of Europe to the United States with a 
steadily increasing difficulty of collection. 
The present article is concerned with an analy- 
sis of the underlying troubles in Europe and 
with a proposal for codperation between 
America and Europe which would serve to 
rectify them. 

Europe’s difficulties are of several sorts. 

The gravest of all is the fluctuating, irre- 
deemable paper money with which Europe is 





trying to do business. Modern industry goes 
on under the control of prices. Industry is 
guided and controlled by changes in prices, 
wages, interest rates, etc. When prices and 
wages are rising in a given industry, the ten- 
dency is for labor and capital to flow into that 
industry and away from other industries 
where prices and wages are falling. An excess 
of supply of one kind of goods and a deficiency 
of supply of another kind of goods thus tend 
to be automatically corrected. Consumption, 
too, is guided by prices. When prices are 
rising, the tendency is for consumption to fall 
off, and when prices are falling, the tendency 
is for consumption to increase. Thus, under 
the price system, shortages are corrected by 
increased production and decreased con- 
sumption, while excessive supply is corrected 
by diminishing production and increasing con- 
sumption. 

All of this, however, depends upon sound 
money. If people do not trust their money, 
these beneficent workings of the price system 
are reversed. When prices are rising merely 
because money is falling in value, then extrav- 
agance takes the place of thrift, and specu- 
lation takes the place of production. The 
consumer reasons correctly that he had better 
spend his money to-day than to wait until a 
later time when it will buy less. A story 
which has recently come from Austria gives 
a striking illustration. It is reported that 
two brothers received an inheritance divided 
equally between them. One brother was 
thrifty and put his money in a savings bank. 
The other brother was a spendthrift and put 
his money into wine. At the end of four 
months the brother who had put his money 
into wine had used up all the wine. He was 
able, however, to sell the empty bottles for 
more money than his thrifty brother had put 
into the bank, and was the richer man of the 
two at the end of the four months. 

Business men cannot make contracts look- 
ing to the future when they do not know 
within 50 per cent. what their money is going 
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to be worth a few months hence. The whole 
system of production and exchange is demoral- 
ized. 

Lying behind the issue of irredeemable 
paper money is the financial weakness of the 
governments spending sums vastly in excess 
of their revenues from taxation. It is im- 
possible to reform the monetary systems until 
the states reverse their policy of spending 
more than their revenues. 


COOPERATION 


THER difficulties grow out of the high tar- 
iff and other trade restrictions which vari- 
ous countries in Europe have imposed against 
one another. Instead of working together 
to increase the volume of production and 
trade in which all together share, they have 
been fearful of one another and have thrown 
difficulties in the way of one another, each 
fighting for a disproportionate share in a 
dwindling trade and each blocking the other’s 
efforts and hampering the other’s recovery. 

Another grave difficulty grows out of the 
unsettled state of the German reparations 
question. The amounts demanded of Ger- 
many have been so much in excess of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay that the Germans have 
felt hopeless about the matter and have seen 
no future for their. own financial system. 
Under these circumstances, Germans have 
sold their own bonds and their own currency 
to foreigners for dollars, sterling, francs, or 
other foreign money, at whatever price they 
could get, and the depreciation of the German 
mark has consequently been extreme. Un- 
certainty regarding reparations payments, 
moreover, has been a factor contributing to 
the uncertainty regarding the financial plans 
of France and Belgium. 

Another difficulty, though so far of less 
significance than those already mentioned, has 
been the existence of the great debts of the 
governments of our European allies to the 
Government of the United States. With the 
exception of Great Britain, none of our allies 
has been making payments-on these debts, 
either interest or principal, and their effect 
so far has been primarily psychological. Their 
existence, however, hanging over the situa- 
tion, has contributed to the uncertainty and 
the hopelessness with which European finan- 
ciers have faced their problems. 

Men who are confronted with difficult and 
puzzling problems often strike out in a blind 
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way in the effort to solve them. We have 
had proposed in the United States, and to some 
extent carried out in the United States, very 
ill-advised methods for meeting our own diffi- 
culties growing out of this world situation. 
The tendency has been for us to let Europe 
drift and to seek by various devices to stimu- 
late trade and prices at home. As agricul- 
tural prices have fallen with the diminution 
of European demand, there have been those 
who urged that we should stop the falling 
prices by extending more credit to the farmers 
to enable them to hold their crops until higher 
prices came. It has been proposed that the 
Federal Reserve Banks should make special 
terms as to interest rates and maturity in re- 
discounting farm paper designed for this pur- 
pose. The Federal Reserve Banks in general 
have been urged to whip up prosperity by 
making money rates artificially low. One 
argument offered in behalf of the soldiers’ 
bonus is that it would give a new volume of 
spending power to an immense element of the 
population which would start business going 
again. Finally, a high protective tariff, 
designed to keep European goods out of the 
markets so that American manufactures 
might exclusively possess them, has been 
enacted and we have even gone to the absurd 
length of adopting a tariff on farm products, 
with the theory that somehow or other thev 
would help agricultural products, despite the 
fact that our great agricultural staples, of 
which we have large surpluses, find their 
prices determined in the great world markets 
which are beyond the control of our tariffs. 
There have even been proposals of an in- 
creased issue of governmental paper money 
and of government loans without interest, all 
looking in the same direction. 

Expedients of this sort do harm, not good. 
They may in certain cases give temporary 
stimulus, but the reaction is sure to be bad. 
Thus regarding the proposal to increase farm 
credits as a means of protecting prices of 
agricultural commodities, the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association, at the meeting in October of 1922, 
stated that the Commission believes in the 
“correctness of the principles of those who 


, have contended that the demoralization in 


prices of farm products was due not so much 
to a lack of credit as to a lack of markets. 
Assuming that this contention is measurably 
correct, the Commission would oppose the 























hasty enactment of any ill-advised credit 
schemes, which, while possibly resulting in a 
temporary artificial stimulation of agricul- 
tural prices, would in the end react seriously 
on the entire industry.” 


FUTILITY OF HIGH TARIFF 


HIGH protective tariff policy under exist- 
ing conditions is particularly futile. The 
most welcome thing that could come about, 
the thing that would promise most for a real 
revival in the United States, would be a real 
and vigorous increase in imports to the United 
States of European manufactures. It would 
make the circle of trade go vigorously again. 
With real activity in European factories, our 
copper mines could work at capacity since 
Europe would need our copper. The gluts 
in the rubber market and in other raw mate- 
rial markets would disappear. There would 
be a real revival, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the raw-material-producing 
world, in India, in South America, and in 
other agricultural and raw-material-producing 
centres, which would enormously increase 
their capacity to absorb finished manufac- 
tures. With full business activity, the manu- 
facturing centres could also consume a much 
greater volume of manufactured goods. 
American manufacturers would then be able 
to sell more than they are now selling, both 
at home and abroad. 

It is particularly to be hoped that the agri- 
cultural sections of the country will not be 
much longer misled into believing that pro- 
tective tariffs on farm products are going to 
be of benefit to them. The prices of wheat 
and cotton and hogs and other articles, of 
which we have export surpluses, are deter- 
mined, not in the domestic market, but in the 
great world market. Canadian wheat com- 
petes with American wheat quite as effec- 
tively at Liverpool as it does at Chicago, and 
Canadian wheat at Liverpool will break the 
price at Chicago quite as effectively as if it 
came directly to Chicago. It does no good 
to keep Argentine wheat out of New York if 
that Argentine wheat can go to Liverpool 
and so limit the market for American wheat 
in Liverpool. If hogs and cattle from the 


United States must compete with similar 
products in the great world markets, the price 
of American corn, which is used to feed them, 
is similarly exposed to the play of the great 
Protective tariffs on wheat, 


world markets. 
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and cotton, and corn, and hogs, and cattle, 
and tobacco are of no use whatever to the 
American farmer who should not delude him- 
self into believing that they are. 

The restoration of a two-sided balanced 
trade with Europe would really remove the 
underlying discrepancy between agricultural 
prices and prices of finished manufactures 
which is definitely disadvantageous both to 
the farmer and to the manufacturer. The 
satisfactory export of farm products to Europe 
would tend to increase the price of farm pro- 
ducts, while the influx of European manu- 
factures would tend to reduce the prices of 
manufactured goods, bringing the two kinds 
of goods into equilibrium again. This would 
work definitely to the advantage of the manu- 
facturers as well as of the farmers after read- 
justment in prices and costs had been ac- 
complished, since a steady, balanced business 
in adequate volume is much more profitable 
and infinitely safer than a high-priced, high- 
cost business in fitful and uncertain volume. 

The solution is not to be found by ignoring 
Europe and trying to stimulate our domestic 
business by cheap credit, cheap money, and 
high tariff nostrums. The fundamental solu- 
tion is to be found in aiding Europe to get on 
her feet again. There is something like a 
deadlock in much of the current discussion of 
this matter. America cannot save Europe 
out of hand. America can only help. Eu- 
rope cannot be put on her feet again without 
internal reforms in finance, currency, and the 
other matters referred to above. When it is 
proposed, however, that currency be stabil- 
ized, it is answered that currency cannot be 
stabilized until budgets are balanced, that is, 
until taxes are increased and expenditures cut, 
until taxes overtop expenditures. If, on the 
other hand, it is proposed to balance budgets, 
the answer is that budgets cannot be balanced 
while currency is depreciating. Europeans 
proclaim their inability to accomplish reforms 
unless America makes loans; Americans de- 
clare that loans cannot be made until Euro- 
peans institute reforms. We get out of this 
circle and tangle, however, if we recognize 
that all of these elements are so intimately 
tied together that we cannot solve them piece- 
meal and must, therefore, undertake to solve 
them by a comprehensive settlement. We 
escape the circle that before one thing can be 
done another must be done, by undertaking 
to bring all of the elements into one compre- 
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hensive plan. We facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of any one of them by simultaneously 
undertaking the accomplishment of the rest. 

The finance minister of a country of Con- 
tinental Europe, faced by resisting tax-payers 
on the one hand and by the insistence of bene- 
ficiaries of public expenditures on the other 
hand, is in a hard position. He must com- 
mand a majority in his parliament if he is to 
put through a programme of reform, but the 
individual members of their parliaments are 
subject to such pressure from their constitu- 
ents, demanding on the one hand low taxes 
and on the other hand high expenditures, 
that even when they understand the need 
of reforms they hesitate to attempt to put 
them through. Continental Europe needs 
outside help and outside pressure if she is to 
accomplish these reforms. It is possible, how- 
ever, for this outside pressure to be tactfully 
and considerately exerted if it is clearly disin- 
terested and free, and if it clearly involves 
outside help and not merely outside advice. 

Any plan for the rehabilitation of Europe 
that may finally be adopted must be the pro- 
duct of many minds, and the writer is far 
from feeling that the scheme outlined below 
is the only possible scheme. He believes, how- 
ever, that it would be feasible for Great Britain 
and the United States acting together to bring 
about the rehabilitation of Europe, if they 
could agree on a plan of joint action. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


REAT Britain and the United States are 

the two great creditors of Continental Eu- 
rope and are the two great sources from which 
Continental Europe may expect to draw new 
capital. They could act jointly, promising 
Continental Europe aid, but insisting on re- 
forms in Continental Europe as an essential 
condition of such aid. The aid which they 
could give would take two forms: (1) the can- 
cellation, or substantial modification, of the 
debts of the Continental Allies to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States; 
and (2) the flotation of new Continental 
loans among investors in Great Britain and 
the United States by British and American 
bankers. The bankers of Japan would prob- 


ably be willing to help in this matter also. 
This aid, however, should be strictly condi- 
tioned on the accomplishment of the following 
essential reforms in Continental Europe: 

(1) Public finances are to be straightened 
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out by drastic curtailment of expenditures, 
including military expenditure, and by dras- 
tic increase in taxation. The total expendi- 
tures of the state should be less than the total 
revenues of the state. Floating debts should 
be funded into long-term issues. 

(2) The fluctuating irredeemable paper 
money of Continental Europe, which is the 
most demoralizing single influence affecting 
business and production in Europe, should be 
restored to a gold basis by the resumption of 
actual gold payments. Since it is obviously 
impossible for the Continental belligerents to 
resume gold payments at the pre-war parities, 
new and much lower gold pars should be 
established at which resumption of specie 
payments can be speedily begun and certainly 
maintained. 

(3) There must be an economic settlement 
of the German reparations question which 
involves a great reduction in the total amount 
demanded, a total moratorium on payments 
for three to five years (except as a foreign loan 
may permit Germany to pay something on 
reparations), and a fixed, gradually ascending 
scale of payments for subsequent years, to be 
determined and announced now so that there 
may be no future uncertainty regarding re- 
parations. 

(4) The elimination of the numerous arti- 
ficial trade barriers which different countries 
of Europe, fearful of imports from one an- 
other, have established. 

Two further points should be noted in 
connection with sucha plan. The uses of the 
proceeds of new loans to Europe should re- 
main subject to the control of the lenders. 
Europe has already had from the United 
States since the Armistice something like 
seven billion dollars, when both long-time 
advances and open account creditors are con- 
sidered—more than enough to have accom- 
plished her rehabilitation had the proceeds 
been wisely used. The proceeds of new loans 
should be employed only for necessary pur- 
poses—that is for really productive purposes. 
But this does not mean and should not mean 
that there should be a requirement that the 
money bespentin thecountry which makes the 
loans. It is world revival that we are aiming 
at. Selfish, narrow, restrictive policies of 
any kind would hamper, if not defeat, a plan 
of this character, and this is particularly true 
of high protective tariff policies in the United 
States. 

















THE RECKLESS DRIVER MUST GO 


The Rising Tide of Public Wrath Against the Killings and Maimings 


of Pedestrians by Automobiles. 
By MARK 


F IT were asked what one thing, more 

than any other, justifies the mood of 

angry sullenness which is characteristic of 

America just now, and which expressed 

itself so violently in the recent election, 
a reasonable answer might readily say it is 
resentment against the failure on the part of 
those responsible, to prevent the killing of 
thousands of children, the wounding of thou- 
sands more, and the intimidating of every- 
body, by the automobile. 

] recognize that this is only one of many 
grievances the individual has against govern- 
ment and governmental agencies. | do not 
mean to go farther than merely to say it is the 
most concrete, the most steadily vivid, and 
the one as to which government and all those 
responsible for providing protection to human 
rights against material interests, have the 
least defense. 

| know there are others who give more re- 
mote, more abstract, ‘causes for America’s 
present and recent mood; and | think a good 
deal of the explanation does lie in those 
causes. It is very probably true that Amer- 
ica’s relation to the war, and the way the war 
ended, had an unhappy psychological effect 
on us all. We were slow getting into the war. 
As to that considerable portion of our people 
who wanted to get into it earlier, the mere 
fact of the delay—the restraint of our emo- 
tions forced upon us by our own Government 
—produced an effect of cynical bitterness. 
When finally we did get into it, the end came 
in such a way as to make all our American 
people sufferers, so to speak, from an un- 
completed emotion. We were slow in getting 
under way, and we were slow in getting into 
actual contact with the enemy. Meantime 
we were using every device of four-minute 
speakers, loan drives, propaganda, cartoons, 
martial music, and the like, to stir up our 
combative emotions. In due course we got 
face-to-face with the enemy and were working 
off our combativeness in the normal way of 
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sticking him in the stomach with a bayonet, 
when, just as we were in the full swing of hate, 
the Germans quit on us, and left us no one to 
fight. We weren’t able to work off our highly 
stimulated, bellicose emotion in the normal 
way; and it has been going sour and ferment- 
ing in us ever since. This souring of what was 
at the start a fine emotion, has set us all, in 
the lack of a common enemy, to jawing at 
each other. We have been stewing in it ever 
since the war ended. We weren’t given the 
chance to develop any military heroes, or any 
of the other final phases of a normal evolu- 
tion of war-like emotion. The present writer 
was, and is, glad the Armistice ended the 
fighting when it did; but recognizes that 
we might have felt better, in a primitive, 
human way, if we had gone on to Berlin and 
achieved the emotional catharsis that goes 
with licking your enemy to a satisfying and 
completely acknowledged finish. But while 
we might have more of this sort of primitive 
satisfaction, there would have been fewer of us 
to enjoy it—fewer of us to the extent of 
perhaps a hundred times the fifteen hundred 
or more of fine young American men who were 
being killed each day at the time the Armistice 
came. But that the particular way in which 
the war ended, has caused us to suffer ever 
since from an aborted emotion, is a tenable 
explanation for a part of our present national 
mood. 

I think also that there is merit in the con- 
tention of those who explain our present mood, 
in part at least, on the ground that we are 
stewing in the self-reproach of an unfulfilled 
promise. Omitting all the arguments, pro 
and con, as to whether Wilson had or had not 
the authority to make the promise, it is a fact 
that our accredited agent, the head of our 
Government, did make solemn promises on 
our behalf to join the other nations of the 
world in an institution for.mutual helpfulness 
and common peace; and a further undertaking 
to enter a compact to protect France and 
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come to her help in time of dread. Those 
high promises of honor having been made on 
our behalf by the head of our Government, we 
went back on them ruthlessly. And because, 
in the case of persons of sensibility, a broken 
promise is more devastating to the breaker, 
than to the aggrieved beneficiary—because 
of that, we have one cause for emotions of 
meanness among ourselves during the last 
two or three years. 

But omitting those relatively remote ab- 
stractions, you can find more definite causes 
for the present mood of the American people 
——the mood of resentment against those who 
are in office and supposed to look out for the 
public good, against political parties and 
politicians, and against all those other agencies 
which are supposed to, but sometimes fail, to 
give expression to the people’s desires, and 
protect them against bitterly resented out- 
rages. Among these causes of resentment, 
there are others beside the automobile 
killings. There is the spectacle of the most 
sordid section of the community, in the shape 
of the bootleggers, getting rich through 
furtive pandering to the section that is the 
next least desirable—lawmakers of the most 
depraved kind, providing the spectacle of 
a peculiarly ostentatious and vulgar en- 
joyment of money,-and the things that 
money buys, far beyond the rewards we give 
to teachers, clergymen, and others on whom 
we depend as the custodians of civilization. 

But there is less resentment against the 
widespread bootlegging than against the 
even more widespread and more painfully 
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With motor cars lining both sides of the street. The parking problem is one that is crying for solution. 
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evident automobile killing. As to boot- 
legging, it is, after all, outlawed; and in all, 
except a comparatively few communities, 
the law enforcement officers and the other 
instrumentalities of decency, make sincere and 
increasingly successful efforts to suppress it. 

But the killing of children by automobiles 
goes on in increasing quantity, and, except 
in the case of occasional individuals, without 
evidence of effectiveness on the part of law- 
makers, law-enforcement officers, and other 
less formal agencies of decency, in going to 
the heart of the cause and putting a stop to 
it. It is true there are occasional cases of 
men who recognize the real bottom of this 
problem, and are earnestly trying to reach it. 
1 shall allude to them later; but only, un- 
happily, in order to point out that the degree 
of their unsuccess is the evidence of the 
greater power of those material interests 
which are unwilling to endure restraint in 
the interest of saving human life. 

It is true, also, that there are occasional 
“safety”? movements; but in observing some 
of them one is troubled by a most disturbing 
wonder whether they are not inspired and 
promoted to some degree by those whose 


-primary interest is, not in restraining the 


automobile, but in further exploiting it. 
The slogan used by some of these safety 
movements sufficiently suggests the point of 
view of those who inspire it. They say to 
the pedestrian, “Don’t Get Hurt.” They 
do not say to the automobile, “ Don’t Hurt.” 
The purpose of these safety movements (so 
far as | have observed them), as expressed in 
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Accidents 


are often caused, as they might be here, by pedestrians stepping out from behind parked cars directly in front of 
machines moving down the restricted street 
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OCEAN DRIVE, 
With the cars of visitors to the beach parked by scores. 
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difficult problem, because of the great concentration of traffic and the unfamiliarity of many drivers with local 
traffic regulations 


their own literature, does not take the form 
of reducing the speed of automobiles. What 
these sponsored safety movements concern 
themselves with is to make it possible to have 
more automobiles on the streets and roads. 
They aim to intimidate the children off the 
streets, and even to outlaw the adult pedes- 
trian off the streets where his right is incon- 
testabie. These safety movements, among 
their activities, carry propaganda against 
what they call “jay-walking’’—the term it- 
self is evidence of the subtlety of the propa- 
ganda. Occasionally these safety movements 
go so far as to agitate for city ordinances, or 
state laws, making it a crime for the pedestrian 
to be on the streets which belong to him, 
restricting his legal use of the streets to a 
minute fraction of their surface. 

The streets belong to all equally. The 
only person whose right on the streets should 
be qualified is—not the walker—but the 
person who goes upon the street with an 
immense mechanism of iron, with the power of 
forty horses, and a speed that means danger 
for every other user of the streets. Any 
community which permits itself to be driven 
off the streets, or any part of them, by the 





entrenched power of the small number of 
persons who have a material interest in 
seizing the streets for the automobiles—any 
such community has reached a degree of 
supineness about its rights that is pretty 
menacing in a society organized on the theory 
of upholding the rights of the individual. 
Unhappily there are communities that 
have reached this degree of supineness. 
Also, unhappily, there are even perfectly 
honest and well-intentioned persons who 
have been moved into assent by the subtlety 
of the so-called “safety’’ propaganda. In 
one city, one of the conditions which gave 
rise to a visit from a safety movement was 
the killing or injuring by automobiles of a 
number of children who had been roller- 
skating on the streets. It was calmly 
argued—and the argument met no indignant 
repudiation from those who ought to speak 
up for the public but do not—that children 
should be forbidden to roller-skate on the 
streets. It was said that children “had no 
business”’ on the streets. If that test should 
be accepted—which of course it should not— 
it would work both ways; and the number of 
automobiles on the streets would be quickly 
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reduced to the point where it wouldn’t 
present much of a problem. If every auto- 
mobile should be ruled off the streets and 
roads which “has no business”? on them— 
which is on them for pleasure-riding—that, 
obviously, would get rid of most of the 
pleasure automobiles. Most of the auto- 
mobiles are on the streets and roads for 
pleasure, just as the roller-skating children 
are. And as between two, if any is to be 
forbidden, let it be by all means the pleasure 
automobile. The child on roller-skates does 
no harm and is a danger to no one. The 
automobile kills, maims, and is a constant 
instrument of terror and danger. 

Some, certainly, of these safety movements 
do not represent the public. They do not 
represent the pedestrian. Not only do they 
not represent him—they are aimed against 
him. They do not represent the thousands of 
mothers whose children have been killed, nor 
the thousands more whose children are crip- 
ples for life, nor the entire body of mothers 
who live in terror every moment their children 
are out of the house. The interests of these 
mothers, and of the public generally, will 
never be served until they organize and go 
after genuine safety in the direct way. If 
the walkers, and all those who want to main- 
tain a society inspired by a decent considera- 
tion on the part of each for the rights of others, 
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wish to make headway, they must organize 
and make themselves as effective before legis- 
latures and city councils as the commercial 
interests whose primary purpose is to achieve 
the maximum number of automobiles. One 
would like to see a Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Rights of Pedestrians, organized 
on the model of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, or the S. P. C. A. 
One would like to see this society have ade- 
quately paid agents and lawyers. One would 
like to see it represented before legislatures 
and other law-making and _ law-enforcing 
bodies, with at least a fraction of the ability 
with which the automobile interests now make 
their power effective. One would like to see 
the agents and lawyers of such a society look- 
ing after the interests of poor parents in the 
crowded parts of cities whose children are 
killed by automobiles while the killers go free 
because the parents of the victims have not 
the resources to pursue them adequately in 
the criminal and civil courts. As it is now, 
the driver who did the killing has a brutally 
easy position. The other party to the episode 
is dead. The driver can give any version he 
pleases about what happened. Moreover, as 
it was stated in a communication by H. W. 


-Newburger to the New York Times: 


Homicide cases arising out of automobile acci- 
dents in the Magistrates’ Courts of New York, 





A COLLISION NEAR FT. LEE, NEW JERSEY 
It is difficult to imagine what excuse there could be for an accident like this, on a well paved road, 


in bright daylight, with no heavy traffic. 


It seems evident that one driver or the other was reckless 

















from the standpoint of criminal law, are most diffi- 
cult. It is very hard to make out even a prima 
facie case, for the reason that each case must be 
approached on the assumption that the chauffeur 
or driver had no intention of committing a crime, so 
that everything depends entirely upon facts out of 
which criminal intention may be inferred. In 
spite of the difficulties involved, these cases are 
presented by deputy assistants assigned to these 
courts who are, as a rule, the most inexperienced 
men attached to the District Attorney’s staff. 


I have before me a pamphlet entitled, 
“Proposed Uniform Vehicle Law.” It is 
prepared in anticipation of the meeting, this 
present winter, of some forty-three state 
Legislatures. The thing that strikes one as 
significant in the present connection about 
this proposed law, is that it is marked as 
“endorsed by Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee; American Automobile Associa- 
tion; Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association; National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc.; Trailer Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. 

In this list of the endorsers—! suppose they 
are also the writers—of the proposed law, you 
won’t find any name which suggests that 
anybody is looking out for the interests of the 
walkers, or of the general public. The names 
are all of automobile makers and automobile 
dealers, except the American Automobile 
Association, which presumably represents 
the motor owner. And even as to that, one 
would like to feel certain that those who speak 
for it really represent motorists as a whole— 
that it, also, does not speak for the manufac- 
turer and dealer. A good many things are 
said and done in the name of the motor- 
driver which do not express the wishes or aims 
of the great army of decent and considerate 
owners, but rather the purposes of the dealer 
and manufacturer. The New York Times, 
discussing the incredibly brutal situation in 
New York, where an average of two to four 
children are killed each day, said: 


The sellers and makers of motor cars do not like 
anything that restricts or diminishes the use of 
their vehicles, and it is their opposition, silent but 
effective, that, as much as anything, has prevented 
the regulation of automobiles by ordinances and 
laws demanding, much more sternly than do those 
now in existence, that all drivers shall be of real 
competence, demonstrated in a real examination, 
and that permanent loss of license surely should 
follow highway misbehaviour. 
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It is precisely this preferring of material in- 
terest to human life that is the shame of the 
whole situation. The makers and dealers 
have a commercial motive which the motor- 
owner does not share. In the discussion of 
this situation—too much of which proceeds 
from the dealers and manufacturers, and 
which constitutes propaganda on their part— 
the whole public is described as if it were 
divided between automobile owners and pe- 
destrians. This classification is misleading. 
Every owner is also a pedestrian. Unless 
he is a professional taxi-driver or something 
of the kind, he is a pedestrian for more hours 
of the day than he is a driver. Every motor- 
owner has children of his own or has a sense 
of responsibility for some one else’s children. 
There is no general contrast of motive between 
motor owners on the one hand and pedestrians 
on the other. But there is a contrast of mo- 
tive, as the Times suggests, between makers 
and dealers on the one hand, and the whole 
of the public on the other. The maker and 
dealer want the sort of regulation that will 
make it possible to have more automobiles on 
the streets. The individual automobile driver 
would prefer fewer. The number already on 
the streets is an embarrassment to him. It 
is only the maker and dealer who can have 
any possible motive to oppose the sort of rigid 
test which, by refusing licenses to any but the 
most completely trained drivers, might result 
in smaller sales of automobiles. No man 
should be permitted to take an immense and 
powerful mechanism on the streets without a 
period of training, and the passing of tests 
equivalent to those required of locomotive 
engineers. (One of those tests should be that 
no one except total abstainers should be li- 
censed to drive an automobile. That is the 
inflexible rule exacted by railroads for loco- 
motive engineers.) A test equivalent to the 
locomotive drivers’ test would limit the num- 
ber of automobile users and automobile 
buyers. That would be against the interest of 
the maker and dealer. 

It is shocking, also, when you look into it, 
to discover the commercial interest which the 
maker and dealer has in greater speed. In 
the cities, it is a case of the faster the speed, 
the greater the number of machines. In the 
cities, if speed is kept down, there is conges- 
tion, and more automobiles are impossible. 
This is one of many of the deeper intricacies 
of this situation which the average person does 
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not realize.. On Fifth Avenue, New York, 
if the speed of automobiles were held down to 
a maximum of-ten miles an hour, the number 
of machines would be reduced automatically. 
The same is.true of a number of “ neck-of-the- 
bottle’’ traffic situations in various cities. It 
is true, indeed, of the crowded portions of 
every city. That is one of the motives for 
the wish to outlaw the pedestrian from the 
greater: part of the street surface; and also 
for the cynical proposal, put forward seriously 
in pro-automobile propaganda, to take the 
speed limit off altogether. When Magistrate 
McAdoo, in New York, proposes to forbid all 
pleasure automobiles below 42nd Street, can 
you expect the dealer and maker to assent to 
this effort toward fewer killings? 

One small group of motor-users shares this 
commercial motive for speed. It is the users 
of commercial trucks. A delivery truck 
which may be able to make five trips a day 
under a high speed limit can make, let us say, 
only four trips under a proper limit. The 
difference is just so much added to overhead 
expense. In the broadest way, speed is the 
one great advantage the motor-truck has over 
the horse. If motor-trucks were held down 
to a speed limit equivalent to the speed of a 
horse-drawn vehicle, fewer trucks would be 
sold. The commercial motive on the part of 
the maker and dealer is plain. It sounds in- 
credible, but it is a fact that there has been 
propaganda looking not to a maximum limit 
on the speed of automobiles, but a minimum 
limit. There have been proposals in one 
state to make it unlawful for any vehicle to 
go on the state roads at a speed slower than 
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eighteen miles an hour. The purpose is to 
drive the horse entirely from the road, and 
in other respects to make it possible to use— 
and to sell—more automobiles. In Massa- 
chusetts, regulatory and punitive gestures 
have been made against a person who persisted 
in driving his machine at as low a speed as 
twelve miles an hour. . With the felicity of 
their extraordinarily subtle propaganda they 
have devised the phrase “road-mope.”’ 

The statement of the New York 77mes, that 
the regulation of automobiles within the re- 
straints of a decent civilization has been op- 
posed by the makers and dealers, is subject 
to some qualification. It is true that some 
of the things that have been done by some 
individuals and by some groups have been 
pretty odious. But it is no more possible to 
indict a whole trade than to indict a whole 
nation. Undoubtedly there are manufac- 
turers and dealers who have not known all 
that has been done in their names. That a 
man will fall into a situation where, as merely 
one of a corporation or an association, things 
are done which his conscience would restrain 
him from doing as an individual, is familiar to 
all. Doubtless also there are makers and 
dealers who have participated in this sort of 
thing more or less as a part of the business, 
but would be willing to withdraw their opposi- 
tion. There is at least one who has gone 


publicly on record as willing to see himself, 
not as a manufacturer having a commercial 
interest injopposing restraint, but as one of the 
rest of us, one of all of us who have children, 
and a regard for a more humane civilization. 
In the New York Globe | find an interview, 











MERRICK ROAD, LONG ISLAND 
In the vicinity of our great cities the Sunday and holiday traffic on the main country roads is very heavy, going away 


from town in the mornings and back in the afternoons. 


In such a line-up of cars as this, the driver who is in a hurry 


is often the cause of trouble 
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HOW FARMERS GO TO AUCTIONS TO-DAY 


The automobile has benefited the farmer more than any other class, but the problem of reckless driving is one that he 
is called upon to aid in solving, even though the concentration of traffic past his door is not so great as is seen in 
our cities and towns 


from which the following sentences are taken, 
with Glenn A. Tisdale, President of the 
Franklin Motor Car Company, President of 
the Automobile Dealers Association, and 
described by the Globe as “one of the leaders 
in the automobile industry.” 

“It is time,” said Mr. Tisdale, “for auto- 
mobile owners, manufacturers, dealers, and 
others vitally interested in the industry to 
stop fighting any and all legislation for the 
regulation of automobiles and to unite upon 
some means of bringing an end to the accident 
menace. 

“The truth of the whole matter is that we 
have got too much speed. There is no one 
more interested in this accident problem than 
lam. There is no one | know that wants 
more to see them cut down to the lowest limit. 
And that’s good business as well as humane. 
That’s what a lot of our fellows can’t see. 
The whole world has got to cut down its speed 
or history may repeat itself. 

“A lot of the car owners and others say 
that the pedestrian has got to be regulated. 
And they run up to Albany or down to the 
Board of Aldermen and fight every piece of 
legislation that has been introduced to pre- 
vent accidents by regulating the automobile. 
That’s not the way to go about it, in my 
opinion. 

“Regulating the pedestrian is all right. 
But they’re pretty well regulated now. They 
know that unless they get out of the way 
they'll get killed. So they get out of the way. 
Of course the pedestrian is to blame in many 
cases, but the thing for the automobile indus- 
tr) to do is not to keep pointing at that, but 


to initiate some legislation or other method of 
its own that will stop speeding and reckless 
driving. 

“Unless we do something of this kind and 
stop fighting legislation, the pedestrians—and 
there are a lot more of them still than there 
are car Owners—are going to put through 
some legislation that will hurt the whole 
industry. That is necessary. By putting 
their heads together and stopping the fighting 
among themselves and the opposition to every 
suggestion that is advanced, the automobile 
men themselves can cut down accidents to 
the point where there won’t be any accident 
problem. Such a solution will help the 
whole business.” 

(This manufacturer puts his case on the 
basis of “better business,’ but let that 
pass.) 

Summing up this interview with Mr. Tis- 
dale, the Globe adds: “Mr. Tisdale believes 
that facing of facts squarely and the use of 
horse sense will do more to encourage the 
growth of trade than the violent resentfulness 
at criticism which: appeals to many men in 
every business.” 

Contrast this changed point of view from 
one motor manufacturer with the following 
advertisement printed not long ago in the 
New York papers: 

“New York to Montreal and Return in 
Less Than a Day! 

“804 Miles in 19 Hours, 50 Minutes!”’ 

Call it roughly 800 miles in 20 hours. 
That means an average speed of a little more 
than 40 miles an hour. I am not familiar 
with the automobile laws in detail; but | 
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assume this driver must have broken most 
of them. Incidentally, this advertisement 
illustrates another angle of the effect of this 
sort of thing in creating a mood of sullen dis- 
trust on the part of the public, not only 
against law-making and law-enforcing bodies, 
but also against the other agencies of public 
protection, including the newspapers. When 
the reader sees advertisements like this, and 
other things of the kind, it need not be sur- 
prising if it leads him to a seriously unfortu- 
nate state of mind about the contrast between 
his interest and the commercial interest in- 
volved. Another example of the situation, 
which tends to add to the feeling on the part 
of the average man that he is ignored and 
over-ridden in the interest of a fraternity of 
commercial motives, is the appearance on a 
widespread scale in the movies recently, of 
arguments for having no speed limits in the 
cities, for suppressing so-called “speed-traps,”’ 
and the like. 

There is only one defensible point of view 
for a civilized community to take about the 
automobile. It is adequately expressed in 
the first two sentences of an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sun: 


“The automobile is one of the most precious 
and useful devices of modern man. But 188 
lives in eleven months is too great a toll to 
be exacted from one state like Maryland for 
its use.” 

This is the only proper standpoint for legis- 
latures, law enforcement officers, and all other 
agencies for the protection of the public. 

The automobile should be made safe at 
any cost. And it should be made to pay the 
cost of its own safety. In the District of 
Columbia, for example, there are 80,000 
automobiles. An added tax of five dollars a 
year on each would provide $400,000. Four 
hundred thousand dollars would pay the sal- 
aries of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
traffic policemen. And there should be more 
than that number for the mere business of 
giving tests for drivers’ licenses, official in- 
spections of brakes and the like. 

In point of fact, the automobile has not 
begun to bear the taxation that it should. 
The interests concerned have been very 
energetic and successful in opposing any 
addition to the cost of automobiles. In 
England, the annual tax on the smallest car 
is a little over a hundred dollars. In Japan 
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ALAMO PLAZA, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


With the historic Alamo shown at the right. 


In twenty years the automobile has changed the 


habits of the nation, and one can now seldom find a place where he is out of sight of an auto 


























The Reckless Driver Must Go 
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A FIELD OF AUTOMOBILES IN CALIFORNIA 


Where there is a car for almost every family. Several states have enough automobiles to carry every person with- 
in their borders, and of these California is among the foremost, and has a correspondingly difficult traffic problem 


it is about four hundred dollars. There is no 
man more proper to contribute heavily to the 
expenses of society than the one who con- 
sumes the power of twenty to forty horses to 
carry his single person down town in the 
morning. In most American cities, if a man 
keeps his automobile at night in a hired 
garage, the rental charge is anywhere from 
two hundred to four hundred dollars a year. 
But, thanks to the vigilance of the interests 
concerned, he is permitted to occupy the 
public’s streets—in motion or parked—for 
the daylight half, or more, of the twenty-four 
hours, with no greater charge than a nominal 
five or ten dollars a year. The failure to tax 
motor-trucks and motor-busses adequately 
has been a public scandal (although in some 
states we are just getting to the point of 
recognizing that the automobile ought to pay 
at least the cost of the building and up-keep 
of roads). We have seen the public generally 
taxed, and bonds issued, to pay the cost of 
building improved roads. Then we have 
seen great five- and ten-ton trucks come 
roaring along, tearing up the roads in less 
than a tenth of the period of the life of the 
bonds. The way the motor-truck has suc- 
ceeded in getting itself subsidized as com- 
pared with the railroads is not only an 
economic mistake but a moral crime. When 
you ask the railroad what a given shipment 


of freight will cost you, the railroad must 
make a price which will not only meet the 
expense of that particular service, but will 
also provide for the up-keep of the roadbed. 
But the motor-truck can underbid by naming 
a price for the service alone. The cost of 
building and maintaining the roadbed has 
been paid out of general taxation. In that 
general taxation the railroad has provided 
a large share. We have taxed the railroads 
and used the money to subsidize competition 
against them. We have made the railroads 
carry the cross on which they are crucified. 
The railroads have been under a great preju- 
dice in this country; but no community can 
commit such an economic crime with safety, 
or such a moral crime with decency. 

The suggestion of practical devices is no 
part of this article. But there are many 
which you will never find in the so-called 
“safety”’ propaganda. If we really believe 
fifteen miles an hour to be as high a speed as 
is consistent with safety on city streets, 
especially in the case of heavy trucks, why 
not guarantee that limit by insisting on a 
mechanical device which will make it im- 
possible for the machine to go any faster? 
This proposal of a definite and certain me- 
chanical limitation has been made in some 
states and cities, but has been forestalled by 
those who, so far, have had things their 
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own way before the legislatures and city 
councils. 

If a street-car—which goes on fixed tracks 
and has fixed stops—must, as in most cities, 
have the familiar fender for preventing or 
limiting-the danger to persons run down, why 
should not the big automobile truck be re- 
quired to carry the same protection to human 
lifep The truck is much more dangerous 
than the street car, because it wanders all over 
the street, has no fixed stops, and is driven 
by a driver who is not subject to the same 
requirements of skill and training as the 
motorman. If a malevolent genius should 
deliberately go about the construction of a 
Juggernaut, it would not differ greatly from 
the motor-truck as now made and managed. 
| know of no more vivid commentary on one 
of the least pleasing aspects of American life 
than the fact that practically every auto- 
mobile carries a buffer designed for protection 
against damage to the automobile—against 
money loss—but carries no corresponding 
device for protecting human life. 

Why should not the speedometer be re- 
quired to be carried, not inside, where only 
the driver can see it; but outside in such a 
position and of such a size that every witness 
can see exactly what the speed is, and can 
have the indisputable evidence to convict the 
law-breaker? As it is now, the common 
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means for getting evidence against speeder 

is for a policeman on a motorcycle to follo\ 

him, the evidence resting on the record of the 
motorcycle’s speedometer. It is a process 
which, from the point’ of view of the public, 
merely adds the danger of the speeding traffic 
cop to the danger of the other speeder. 

If we really mean that the motor-driver 
shall slow down at crossings, why not guaran- 
tee it by some one of many devices’ which 
will cause the driver to slow down in the 
interest of his own property. Did you ever 
notice, either as the driver of your own car 
or as the observer of others, how a motor-car 
will slow down before going over a few one- 
inch-thick boards laid temporarily across the 
street to protect a water-pipe or something 
of the kind? The driver will slow down to 
protect his own springs when he will not slow 
down for consideration of pedestrians crossing 
the street ahead of him. (It is enlightening 
to observe how many of the things demanded 
in the interest of a sponsored safety, are 
aimed, not to protect the pedestrian from the 
automobile, but merely to protect the auto- 
mobile from material damage.) The thing 
could be accomplished by raising the foot- 
paths at crossings even as little as one inch 
above the surface of the street. Or by guard- 
ing the crossings with upright posts at suf- 
ficient distance from each other to make it 








A COLLISION 


Speeding and reckless driving are responsible for such accidents as this. 


IN PITTSBURGH THAT CAUSED THREE DEATHS 


Furthermore, one of 


the drivers might well have been careful to a degree, without being able to prevent the tragedy 
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AN ACCIDENT ON A LONG ISLAND COUNTRY ROAD 
Most accidents of this type are inexcusable, for the road was not crowded and there 


was plenty of room for the two cars to pass. 


necessary for the driver to slow down in order 
to pass between without damage to his car. 
It is clear from the painful experience of us all 
that a driver will slow down to avoid hitting a 
post when, as to pedestrians, he will depend on 
hooting them out of the way with his horn. 

The letter and the spirit of the law should 
be that in every accident the prima facie 
presumption, civilly and criminally, should 
be against the motor-car. The opposite 


point of view has been built up to an extent 


that, unless we do the right thing promptly, 
one of the most essential protections for hu- 
man life against material interest will have 
been lost. No accident can be described 
accurately as “unavoidable.”’ They are all 
avoidable; and the whole burden of avoiding 
them should be put, not on the child or the 
other pedestrian, but on the person who has 
gone upon the public highway with two 
thousand pounds of concentrated steel, speed, 
and danger. In cities, or in any other place 


The desire to speed was responsible 


where human beings are on the street or road, 
or where there is possibility of their appearing 
suddenly from the side of the road, no car 
should be driven at a speed greater than per- 
mits coming to a full stop within three or 
four feet. This may sound drastic, but it is 
the only answer if we are willing to take the 
right side of the eternal issue between human 
rights and material interests. 

Most important of all, no person should 
be permitted to drive a car on the public 
highway without first passing an examination 
for skill, experience, physical condition, and 
moral character, equivalent to the tests 
imposed on locomotive drivers by the best 
railroads. A man who drives a freight-train, 
or even a passenger train, has infinitely less 
possibility of injury to the public, considering 
that he is on a privately owned and well- 
guarded right-of-way, than one who drives a 
motor-car the same distance on a_ public 
highway. 
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A TYPICAL SMALL TOWN ‘STREET—MARION, OHIO 





J. D. M. BUCKNER 


Who, after forty years in the Methodist pulpit as circuit rider and as pastor in small towns in the Missouri Valley, 

was “retired” by the officials of his district because of his ‘‘ new school” opinions, despite the fact that some of them 

agreed with him and, too, despite the fact that the congregation of his church in Aurora, Nebraska, which he had 

served for eleven years, made every effort to have him retained. The following article is a clear statement of the 
strange situation that is now troubling many Protestant churches 





HOW I LOST MY JOB AS A PREACHER 


The Dispute Between the ‘“‘Fundamentalists”’ and the “New School” 
in the Protestant Churches, Brought to an Issue in Nebraska 


By J. D. M. BUCKNER 


‘AM a country preacher sixty-seven 
years old. For nearly forty years | 
have been, and am now a Methodist 
minister. I was born and raised in the 
Middle West. Although in the beginning 

a circuit rider, most of my life has been spent 
serving Methodist churches in county-seats 
up and down the Missouri Valley. For the 
past eleven years and until last September | 
have been pastor of the Methodist Church 
at Aurora, Nebraska. | am still living there. 
For about twenty years I have openly 
taught the views held by preachers who are 
called “new school” men. For about twenty 
years before that | was an “old school’’ man, 
believed that every word in the Bible was 
inspired and literally true, and so preached. 
The evolution of my convictions and _ this 
transition from one school to the other 
occupied several years, during which I read 
and thought much upon the subject and asked 
myself and others many perplexing questions. 
It was during this period that | talked with 
the late Bishop John H. Vincent, who was 
staying at my home for a week while he 
presided at a Methodist conference. He said: 
“Don’t ask me those questions, Brother Buck- 
ner, for | am an old heretic.’ We had many 
discussions during that week and he recom- 
mended several additional books which | read. 
After I finally became convinced of the 
truth of the views of the new school men | 
began preaching them to my congregations. 
Here is where | differ from at least many of 
my ministerial brethren. | believe that aman 
should believe what he preaches and, what is 
quite different and much more to the point, 
should preach what he believes. | think it 
is wrong to believe one thing and to preach 
another. I think it is almost as wrong to 
believe one thing and to keep discreetly 
silent about it so that an impression is 
created that a man believes another thing, 
even if he does not expressly say so. I be- 
lieve that ministers are harming the Church 
and corroding their own characters when they 


privately concede certain errors and yet by 
silence, or by dodging, or by the use of big 
words, or by clever stories, aid and abet 
in perpetuating what they honestly believe 
to be false. They think this is better for 
church members and for the good of the 
cause. This is not imagination on my part. 
I have had scores of preachers tell me that they 
believe just as I do but that great harm comes 
from preaching such views. Dr. A. A. Ran- 
dall of the Nebraska Methodist Conference 
preceded me as pastor at Aurora. In later 
years when one of my members was telling 
him of my preaching, Dr. Randall stated that 
he had learned at college everything which I 
was preaching. It was “old stuff’. My 
member asked him why he had not preached it 
at Aurora and he replied: “1 did not think you 
were ready for it.”’ 

For those old school men who sincerely 
believe the views they espouse | have great 
respect. There are many of them. During 
my pastorate at Aurora, Rev. Mr. Clarence 
Weston, the United Evangelical preacher 
there, called at my parsonage one day. He 
had been located at Aurora only a short time 
but had heard about my preaching. He 
shook hands and said he had come to pray 
with me and for me. | told him I| should be 
glad to have him do so, and he did. Upon 
leaving, he again shook hands, and with entire 
sincerity said: “Brother Buckner, make all 
the money you can while you are living be- 
cause you are going straight to hell.” | 
told him [| was living up to all the light I 
could get. My salary at that time was $2,500 
a year with parsonage. So far from resenting 
my brother’s strictures, | was touched at his 
genuine concern, although our views were as 
wide apart as the poles. 

Since I have been preaching my later views 
on the Bible and religion, | have had some 
significant and interesting experiences. A 
few of my church members have felt aggrieved 
and have withdrawn from the church. Many, 
many more persons have either joined or 
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attended my church and given it support who 
theretofore had done no church work and had 
been out of sympathy with the Church. | 
have found that these men and women were 
looking for a religion which had an immediate 
relation to life and conduct right here and 
now in this world. | have found quick 
response to my statement that religion should 
concern itself with getting heaven into men in- 
stead of men into heaven; that we should strive 
primarily to get hell out of men instead of men 
out of hell. 

The discussion which has ensued since my 
retirement has naturally dealt with the 
specific statements for which Bishop Stuntz 
and his cabinet criticized me. These parti- 
cular statements referred to certain stories in 
the Old Testament and were necessarily 
negative. My preaching is essentially posi- 
tive. Members of my congregation will so 
testify. God is here. He has not gone off. 
To square Monday’s work, Tuesday’s job, 
Wednesday’s business transaction, Thursday’s 
dealing with the neighbors, with the life 
and teachings of Christ is a positive religion. 
To realize that God does not feed the starving 
by miracles, does not raise business and 
social standards by direct supernatural inter- 
vention; that He must depend upon men 
having fellowship with Him to go out and 
bring His Spirit to the market place, to 
legislative halls, to international conferences, 
is to realize the positive side and the positive 
duty of religious men. My preaching that 
man must help God as well as be helped by 
Him necessarily but incidentally involves the 
belief that God is not revengeful or cruel 
and that God will not feed the world or lift 
its civilization by miracles. Dr. Spencer 
and Dr. Wilkinson in their defense of Bishop 
Stuntz and the conference in one of our official 
church papers, the Central Christian Advo- 
cate for November ist, sharply criticize the 
“negative” side of my preaching. But my 
preaching is not summed up in the newspaper 
articles to which the bishop took exception. 
For over twenty years | have preached on 
the debt that wealth owes poverty,. that in- 
telligence owes ignorance, that strength 
owes weakness, that religion owes this world. 
This is positive, not negative. The success 


| have had in a small way in raising benev- 
olences, in local and foreign relief work, 
in temperance work, in Liberty Loan work, 
in college endowment, has been due to a 
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response to a positive —not negative —appeal 

In May, 1922, I sent to a few local paper 
an article which I| called “A Good God.’ 
As this article is essential to my story 
include it in full: 


A GOOD GOD 


Aurora, Neb., May 26.—To the Editor of the 
Omaha World-Herald: A good many years ago | de- 
cided God was good. This conclusion was reached 
from two sources: The teachings of Christ and my 
own personal experience. As | studied the teachings 
of Christ and my own personal fellowship with God 
I decided my God is good. That faith has grown 
with years, and I believe it more strongly to-day 
than ever in my life. 

When | read in the Bible anything which re- 
flects on the goodness of God, | do not believe it. 
All scripture must be measured by the life and 
teachings of Christ. When I read that God killed 
all the people in the world except eight with a flood, 
I say, “That does not sound like my God.” When 
I read that God told the Hebrews to kill all the 
Canaanites and take their property, I say, “My 
God is a missionary and seeks to save men, not to 
kill them.”” Why should I believe that story com- 
ing out of the dim past, painting God as a cruel 
tvrant, any more than I| should believe that God 
told the Germans to kill the Belgians and steal 
their property? 

When I was pastor at David City and we were 
studying the conquest of Canaan, a girl asked me 
if it were right for the Hebrew soldiers to kill the 
women and children. I said “No”. Then another 
girl said, “Why did God tell them to do it then?” 
I said, “God never told them to doit. The writer 
was mistaken.” I have been asked many many 
times why God hardened Pharaoh’s heart ten 
times and then brought ten plagues upon innocent 
people which caused untold suffering. For twenty- 
five years | tried to fix it up, but always failed to 
satisfy the people or myself, until finally | had the 
courage to say, “God neverdid it. My God is good.” 

When I read that God commanded David to 
number Israel and he did it, but God was angry 
with him and killed 70,000 innocent men with a 
plague, I must defend God against that charge and 
answer, ‘“‘He never did it.” 

When I read that because a few men peeked 
into the ark, God killed 50,070 people of a child- 
race for that offense, I said it could not be true. 

When I read that story about Korah, Datham, 
and Abiram, when they told Moses and Aaron 
that God would speak to all the people and not 
only unto them, that God was angry with these men 
and opened the earth and it swallowed them up with 
all their families, and that He sent fire and burned 
250 men up who had offered incense to Him, and 
then in His wrath smote the people with a plague 
































that killed 14,700 of them before Aaron could ap- 
pease God with a burning of incense, |! say ‘This 
story cannot be true, for my God is better than 
Aaron, Moses, or any other man.”’ | cannot believe 
that God killed 185,000 of the Assyrian army one 
night; that He told Joshua to hock the horses; 
that He told the Jews they could sell spoiled meat 
to the Gentiles but not to the Jews; that He com- 
manded that if a boy did not obey his parents he 
was to be killed; that if a man gathered sticks on 
the Sabbath to make a fire he was to be stoned to 
death; and that if any one worshipped any other 
god he was to be killed. None of these things is 
like my Heavenly Father. It is no virtue for a 
man to believe these things which paint a bad God, 
even though they are found in the Bible. 

One passage in the Bible, ‘““Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live,” was believed for so many centuries 
that it is estimated 350,000 people were killed be- 
cause people believed that was the law of God; 
our own American soil was stained with the blood 
of witches. The judge and the preacher who 
said ‘“‘We do not believe in witches; neither do we 
believe that is God’s law,” were condemned as 
infidels and enemies of God. The passage is still 
in the Bible, but we do not believe in witches nor 
the law that killed them. 

How did we get our Bible? First a religious 
folk produced a religious literature; second a re- 
ligious folk selected the Bible from that literature. 
Now we have a religious folk that interprets the 
Bible. I must stand with Christ and his teach- 
ings and with my own personal experiences with 
God, and all scripture must be measured by this 
standard. All the problems and questions in 
life which are constantly meeting us must be 
settled on the basis that God is good, and all other 
questions adjusted to that standard. I can only 
believe in a good God. | can love, admire, devote 
myself, worship, follow, obey, only a good God. 
All theories of life must make God good or else I 
cannot accept them. 

J. D. M. Buckner, 
Pastor M. E. Church, Aurora, Neb. 


Shortly after the publication of this article, 
| received the following letter from Bishop 
Homer C, Stuntz: 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
OMAHA AREA 


HOMER C. STUNTZ 
RESIDENT BISHOP 
320 CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
June 14, 1922 


Rev. J. M. Buckner, 
Aurora, Neb. 
My dear Brother Buckner: 

I am both amazed and shocked at your letter 
entitled “A Good God” which appeared recently 
in the World-Herald. 


I did not happen to be in 
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the city when it appeared and only within the last 
few days has the text of it been brought to my 
attention. 

I do not know what the Conference may de- 
cide to do about such an unprovoked and un- 
warranted declaration of disbelief in the word of 
God. Already it has brought you into unfavor- 
able publicity wherever it is discussed in our own 
Church circles. It is certain to have the effect of 
making your appointment more difficult this next 


fall. , 
Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) Homer C. Stuntz. 


I did not reply to this letter. 

During the winter and spring of 1922, | 
had decided that it might be well after eleven 
years of service at Aurora to remove to a new 
charge. I had served the church at Aurora 
for a longer period than any Methodist 
minister had ever served a church in Nebraska, 
and | felt that it might be better if | should 
preach the views | held to a new group for a 
while, and also felt that Aurora should have 
the benefit of a new preacher. I had long ex- 
ceeded the limits of “ Methodist psychology” 
as affecting pastorates. | called twenty 
of my leading members together and sub- 
mitted my plan. Nineteen of them were op- 
posed to it. Nevertheless, I continued to 
think and talk about it. Finally, many of 
my members favored my plan and many con- 
tinued to oppose it. My quarterly conference 
composed of officials in my church, on August 
22, 1922, unanimously voted for my return, 
although it was understood by all that if 
satisfactory arrangements could be made with 
Bishop Stuntz for me to receive an appoint- 
ment satisfactory to myself, the move would 
be made. It was also understood and con- 
stantly expressed by my leading members 
that if the Bishop’s letter to me augured a 
disinclination on his part to give me a 
satisfactory charge, | should ask to be re- 
turned to Aurora and they would demand it. 
| should explain for the benefit of those who 
are unfamiliar with the Methodist Church 
that the presiding bishop has arbitrary power 
over the appointment of ministers to different 
churches. This power is not often abused. 
Nevertheless, when a Methodist church wants 
a particular preacher to serve them, their 
wishes must take the form of a request to 
the bishop instead of an offer to the minister 
himself. The congregation has no voice in 
the matter if the bishop wishes to exercise 
his autocratic power. 
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With the plan and understanding in mind 
as outlined, | announced that I would preach 
my farewell sermon on September 3rd, 1922, 
that being the last Sunday before the annual 
conference of Methodist preachers at Omaha. 

A lawyer at Aurora named F. E. Edgerton 
was present at my farewell sermon. He made 
a short synopsis of it and sent it to the Omaha 
and Lincoln papers. This was without my 
knowledge, although | would have had no 
objections to it if | had known it. Reporters 
in Omaha showed me the report before pub- 
lication and | said it was substantially correct. 
This newspaper report must be included here 
because it precipitated the trouble: 


(Taken from Omaha World-Herald, September 7) 

In his farewell sermon at Aurora, according to 
a dispatch from there, the Rev. Mr. Buckner 
classed himself as a “‘new school Christian.” 

“I’m an ecclesiastical progressive,’ the minister 
is quoted as saying, and he acknowledged to-day 
he had been correctly quoted. “There are stand- 
patters and progressives among the religious 
people of the world,” he added. 

He said that the progressives, or ‘‘new school 
Christians” believe that the Jews were religious 
folks and that they produced a religious literature, 
and that religious groups selected the Bible out 
of this religious literature, and that a religious 
group interpreted the Bible and gave its meaning 
to the people. There is a wide difference between 
this belief and the belief that God dictated the 
words and language and thought of the Bible. 


ETHICS ARE DEFECTIVE 


“The history of the Bible is not very reliable,” 
he said. ‘The ethics of the Bible are defective. 
We find that the moral standards of the Bible are 
not up to our moral standards. We find that the 
science of the Bible does not correspond with the 
discoveries of science to-day, and we know that 
the men who wrote the Bible believed that the 
world was flat and the sky was solid.” 

Referring to some of the stories of the Bible 
which depict God as cruel, Dr. Buckner declared 
that they are unbelievable. 

“Who believes the story that God caused two 
she-bears to come out and kill forty-two children 
because they called Elisha an old bald-head?”’ 
asked Dr. Buckner. 

“The old school say they believe it. But if 
you question a man about it, he won’t answer. He 
has just formed a habit of saying it. But the new 
school men, the progressives, say that the man who 
wrote it did not know God and did not understand 
him. Your and my God must be good, and what- 
ever | find in my Bible that protrays God as being 
angry and being deceitful and being revengeful 
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and being cruel, I say: ‘No, that isn’t like God. 
My God is good’. 


BURLESQUE ON CHRISTIANITY 


“You can see how new school Christians feel 
absolutely free to accept the things that they want 
to accept and to disbelieve the things that they do 
not believe. You say that’s too great a liberty; 
that’s what everybody does. Only they interpret 
the Bible to suit themselves, and these stories 
that got into the Bible don’t portray God in it at all, 
and therefore | want to-say that the new school 
accepts progressive privilege. They believe in a 
living God who speaks to the inner-consciousness 
of man, and that the voice of God has lifted our 
standards and improved our morals and made 
better our ethics and the world to-day because 
they have lived in fellowship with God, ignoring 
the things that are not true in the Bible”. 

Dr. Buckner declared that it is a burlesque 
on Christianity to say that a bad man who is 
received into the Church upon his confession of 
faith just before he dies has a better chance in the 
next world than the man of good character who has 
lived a good life all his years and never joined the 
Church. He declared that the new school of 
Christians says that God thinks more of character 
than he does of ritual, and that God cares more 
about the attitude of a man towards his fellowmen 
than he does about the compliance with forms and 
ceremonies of the Church. 

‘“‘A man is saved only in the degree in which he 
is good,”’ declared Dr. Buckner. 

“Salvation takes place here. It is my life. It 
is not because Jesus died for me. It is because 
Jesus comes into me; and through his influence | 
am able to overcome sin and able to practise 
virtue, and His Spirit dominates my life and I be- 
come saved more and more.” 

Dr. Buckner declared that the theory of sal- 
vation as preached by the old school Christians is 
a manifestation of consummate selfishness. ‘“‘Men 
are urged by the old school preachers,” he said, 
“to become religious so they will go to heaven when 
they die. This appeal is to the selfishness of the 
heart,” he said. |The theory of the new school 
preachers on salvation is that religion is a life to 
be lived, and it is measured by the service which 
the Christian renders to his fellow men. 


On the night of the day that the above re- 
port appeared in the Omaha papers, | was 
called before Bishop Stuntz and his cabinet 
consisting of the following superintendents: 
Dr. J. H. Clements, Dr. M. E. Gilbert, 
Dr. E. M. Furman, Dr. J. G. Shick, Dr. E. T. 
George, Dr. J. R. Gettys, Dr. J. W. Kirk- 
patrick, and Dr. J. W. Embree. They had 
copies of the Omaha papers before them. 


























Bishop Stuntz asked me if the report of my 
sermon was a correct report. | replied that 
in the main it was correct, though, of course, 
very brief. Bishop Stuntz stated that the 
publication of my article entitled “A Good 
God” followed by this newspaper report of 
my sermon just as the conference was opening, 
looked like a slap in the face, an open defiance, 
and as if | were telling him and the conference, 
“Do your worst.” He said that Ingersoll had 
said nothing worse than I had. Dr. Gettys 
said in substance that | ought to withdraw 
from the Church; that I did not believe in the 
doctrines of the Church and was doing great 
harm; that he would withdraw from the 
Church if he were in my position and believed 
as I did. 

I may pause here long enough to say that 
several years ago Dr: Gettys told me that his 
views and my views were not two inches apart, 
but that there was this difference between us: 
that whereas | talked about it all the time, he 
talked about it none of the time. 

I mention this not as a personal matter, 
but only to illustrate what | consider the very 
worst feature of the struggle going on in all 
of the churches, namely, the conspiracy of 
silence by which many educated and well- 
read ministers consider it impolitic to preach 
or write their real views. 

I stated to the Bishop and his cabinet that 
my views were not out of harmony with the 
Methodist Church and that if any one thought 
they were, | was entitled to a trial. Dr. 
Furman said, in substance: “ We have not had 
a heresy trial in the Methodist church for 
fifteen years and we do not want one.” 
Bishop Stuntz said, in substance: “Heaven 
knows we do not want a heresy trial. The 
papers and magazines would give great 
publicity to it, and it would be much easier 
for Brother Buckner simply to retire volun- 
tarily, as he can do at his age.’”’. Dr. Furman 
stated, in substance, that if | had not pub- 
lished my article “A Good God”’, and if the 
report of my sermon had not followed just at 
conference time, they could give me an ap- 
pointment, but that I had been very indis- 
creet. I replied to him: “ You would not want 
me to cover things up just to get an appoint- 
ment, would your” He made no reply. 

I stated, among other things, that leading 
pastors, writers, and professors of our Church 
believed just as I did because | had learned 
all my views from them as well as writers of 
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other denominations. To support this | 
gave the Bishop and his cabinet the names of 
prominent Methodists, living and dead, who 
had written and spoken the very things for 
which | was being criticized. With many 
of these men | have talked. I have read 
the books of many others. The only reply 
to my contention in this respect was that of 
Bishop Stuntz who said to his cabinet, in 
substance: “Brother Buckner is a good stu- 
dent. I have been in his study. He has 
a fine library.”’” They did not deny, nor 
did they concede, my support by the 
authors cited. They simply ignored my 
statement. 

The discussion lasted an hour and a half. 
Nothing was discussed except my views on the 
Bible and theology and the repeated urging 
that I voluntarily retire because of them. 
One statement in the published account of 
my sermon was to the effect that I did not 
believe that God sent two she-bears to devour 
forty-two playful children, because they 
shouted “Bald-head” at Elisha. I had said 
in my farewell sermon that | preferred to take 
the words of Jesus, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” I asked 
Bishop Stuntz directly if he believed the story 
about Elisha. He did not answer. 

I argued with the cabinet throughout, that 
I should not be asked to retire merely because 
of differences between us. I told the Bishop 
that I had been preaching about as long as he 
had, and that the proper way to handle the 
situation was to permit the new school men 
in the Church and the old school men in the 
Church both to have their say. 

As | left I said: “I have three things to say; 
I have no thought of withdrawing from the 
Methodist Church; I will not retire; | want an 
appointment.” 

The next morning the secretary of the 
cabinet read to the conference a resolution of 
the Bishop and cabinet that | be referred to the 
Committee on Conference Relations for retire- 
ment. | had never heard of a bishop and 
cabinet making such a_ recommendation. 
I had not before supposed that a man could be 
retired against his will without charges made 
against him. As | was quickly to learn, how- 
ever, upon looking the matter up, a man may 
be retired without his consent by a vote of 
the conference under certain circumstances. 
Whether the clause can technically cover my 
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case is disputed. The editor of Zion’s 
‘ Herald, an independent Methodist paper, 
condemns the conference but says their 
position is technically sound. The editor 
of The Christian Advocate, an official Metho- 
dist paper, reviews the history of the section 
and says the retirement clause cannot legally 
be used for the purpose employed. I have 
as yet had no case called to my attention 
where this law was invoked under circum- 
stances similar to these. (For the benefit 
of non-Methodists I should have before ex- 
plained that the conference is composed solely 
of ministers.) 

To the Committee on Conference Relations, 
therefore, went the recommendation of the 
Bishop and his cabinet. The normal function 
of this committee is to pass upon applications 
for retirement which preachers make in 
regular course for various reasons. I appear- 
ed twice before this committee, each time for 
nearly an hour, and was closely questioned 
upon my views on the Bible and theology. 
Nothing else was discussed. At no time was 
any mention made of any of the normal rea- 
sons for retirement such as ill-health, age, 
non-acceptability as a pastor, etc. No one 
pretended that any such reason existed. 
| repeated my demand for a trial. I re- 
peated my assertion that my views were in 
harmony with the leaders of the Church, as 
could be established upon a trial. Most of 
the committee urged me to retire voluntarily 
to save my reputation. | said that whenever 
| had read of a preacher resigning or retiring 
when charges were in the air, | always thought 
he was both guilty and a coward. The 
chairman, Rev. C. M. Bothwell, said he 
agreed with me but that his committee had 
no authority to recommend a trial as the sole 
thing referred to them was the recommenda- 
tion of the Bishop and cabinet for retzrement. 
One of the members of the committee, Rev. 
Mr. Chamberlain, severely criticized my 
publication of a letter in which | took a posi- 
tion opposed to that of Mr. Bryan on the 
evolution issue. He said | had no business 
to go outside of my pulpit and write a letter 
for publication. He contended that Mr. 
Bryan in fighting evolution was defending 
the Bible against attack, and that it was the 
duty of all ministers to support him. | 
replied that Mr. Bryan published what he had 
to say and I| had the same right. He answer- 
ed that Mr. Bryan had no pulpit, and that 
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made the difference. My letter concerning 


Mr. Bryan follows: 


Aurora, Neb. May 3—To the Editor— 

I read with interest Mr. W. J. Bryan’s article 
about evolution and how much he was surprised 
that so many professors took a stand against him. 
While Mr. Bryan has been busy about politics, 
the schools and preachers have been studying 
science and religion. Bishop Bashford said in a 
sermon at the Epworth assembly a few years ago 
that since every college the world round and every 
high school taught evolution, he thought it was 
time for ministers to quit saying they did not 
believe in evolution. And I said “Amen” to that 
statement. Evolution is believed and taught by 
the scholarship of the world, and I am sorry when 
as good a man as my friend Bryan declares that 
people who believe in evolution, are enemies of the 
Bible. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The man who wrote the Book of Genesis never 
heard of evolution. He believed the world was 
flat and the sky solid. The writers of the Bible 
reflected the current ideas of science and philosophy 
of their age. - It could not have been otherwise. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. M. BUCKNER, 
Minister, MethodistChurch. 


While the Committee on Conference Rela- 
tions was still considering my case, my 
church at Aurora had been apprised of the 
progress of events and the pulpit committee 
of the church at Aurora called Bishop Stuntz 
on the telephone to request my return to 
Aurora. I am informed by a member of the 
pulpit committee that after a few words on the 
telephone, Bishop Stuntz stated that he was 
very busy, could not talk with them on the 
telephone, and that they should put what 
they had to say ina telegram. They sent the 
following telegram, which was received by the 
Bishop before any action had been taken by the 
Committee or by the Conference: 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Aurora, Neb. 0-8, 1922. 
“Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, 
Sanford Hotel, 
c/o Methodist Conference, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Aurora Church desires return of J. D. M. Buck- 
ner 
A. E. Siekmann 
S. C. Stephenson 


S. B. Otto 
C. S. Brown 
Glenn Answalt 


’ 


Pulpit Comm.’ 


On the day after this telegram was sent and 
received by the Bishop, the Committee on 
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Conference Relations reported and recom- 
mended my retirement along with others who 
had applied for retirement. No _ reasons 
were given in the report. I addressed the 
Conference briefly both before and after the 
report came in. | recounted in a few words 
my pastorate at Aurora; how the salary had 
been increased during my time there from 
$1,200 to $2,500 besides the parsonage; how 
the benevolences contributed for the benefit 
of the Church societies and funds at large 
had grown from $300 to $3,000 for three 
consecutive years; that | was a man of one 
job; that my pulpit committee had wired the 
Bishop the day before asking for my return 
for the twelfth year and that the Bishop had 
received this wire; that if nearly forty years 
faithful service in the Methodist Church 
amounted to anything I hoped they would not 
retire me in the prime of life. | said nothing 
about theology or the Bible. All understood 
the real reason for the proposed action. No 
one else among more than four hundred 
spoke either for or against the report. There 
was silence. The recommendation to retire 
was carried. This was a foregone conclusion 
from the beginning, since the recommenda- 
tion for retirement had originated with 
Bishop Stuntz and his cabinet. 

When this news reached Aurora, my 
official board met and adopted resolutions 
denouncing the action of the conference and 
demanding its recision. I was still at Omaha 
and had had no communication with any 
member of my church. 

Upon my return to Aurora I found my 
congregation much aroused, but I have suc- 
cessfully urged them to swing in line with 
their new pastor who was one of my young 
men when | was district superintendent and 
whom | have always loved and admired. 
The congregation at Aurora gave a joint 
reception to the new pastor, Rev. Mr. Goman 
and his wife and to Mrs. Buckner and me. 
We were moved by the extravagant things 
said. The best of fellowship prevails. When 
we are in town we attend church and Sunday 
School. Mr. Goman is making a fine success 
and I hope we have helped. | preach and 
lecture whenever asked, where possible, in any 
church, or before any group. Preaching is my 
one job and my joy. 

My standing as a retired minister in the 
Methodist Church is exactly the same as if | 
had asked to be retired on account of ill- 
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health or age. I ama Methodist preacher in 
good standing and have all the rights of any 
Methodist preacher. The only differenee 
between being a retired preacher and an 
active preacher is that | have no job. The 
conference voted me the regular pension just 
as if my retirement had been the ordinary 
retirement of my own seeking. This pension 
is slightly less than $50 a month, but for me 
to receive it, the conference must vote year by 
year to pay it, so that at any time it may be 
discontinued without assigning cause. 

As I reflect upon the action of the conference 
and take stock of my own reactions, there are 
four things which paragraph themselves in 
my mind: 

FIRST: The least important, and one 
which I| have tried to rise above, is the sense 
of humiliation that after nearly forty years 
of service | was retired, in vigorous health, 
against mywill, and in the face of a telegraphic 
request from a congregation which | had 
served for eleven years that I be returned to 
them. This request of the rank and file, as 
well as my demand for a trial with opportun- 
ity to defend myself, were of no avail against 
the quiet domination of church officials who 
conceived and executed the plan for my 
elimination, without charges, defense, judge, 
jury, or counsel, all of which are provided 
for in our Church. | was retired by the con- 
venient use of a provision in our law designed 
for a wholly different purpose. [| am con- 
firmed in this because a high official of our 
Church has stated to me that the use of the 
retirement clause in my case to cloak a 
heresy charge was an abuse of the law and 
unfair. Fortunately there can be no dispute 
on this issue since it was frankly admitted, 
both by the Bishop and his cabinet, and by 
the Conference Relations Committee, that 
the only occasion for my retirement was my 
views and their publication. 


SECOND: Far harder to bear is the suffer- 
ing of my wife, who for forty years has worked 
unceasingly by my side in every field of church 
work. Even the bearing and rearing of 
children, and her exacting household duties 
did not encroach upon her tireless efforts in 
religious activities. Feminine tact has ever 
smoothed over masculine blunders. Such 
success as I may have attained as a pastor 
would have been impossible without her 
inspiration and help. To see her so sharply 
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cut off from the work she loves; to see her 
sacrificing service brought to so abrupt and 
humili ating an end; to witness her heart- 
broken efforts to pick up the threads of life 
and duty in a setting other than a Methodist 
parsonage, cause me to pray for sweetness of 
spirit and for a clear vision of those larger 
issues involved here, which far transcend in 
importance the mere personal sense of in- 
justice on the part of a country preacher, 
or the personal tragedy of his wife’s forty 
years of religious work brought to so sad a 
close. 


THIRD: Taking up the larger issues— 
Serious social and religious consequences 
flow from the intimidation and terrorism 
shown in the foregoing narrative. Men will 
be afraid to speak. | know personally many 
men in the Nebraska conference who think 
as I do. | assume that they were afraid 
to rise and express their views. Many 
of them are young men with wives and chil- 
drentosupport. Theaction of the conference 
is a notice served upon its members that no 
difference of views will be tolerated. This 
embargo upon freedom of thought and free- 
dom of speech thrusts back progress. At the 
same conference Dr. Titus Lowe, a high 
official in our Church, said to the assembled 
ministers: “If you have any doubts, keep 
them to yourself.” If this advice had been 
followed by religious thinkers, scientists, 
economic and political writers for the past 
- hundred years, where would we be to-day? 
This advice is to tell a man, if a candle is 
flickering feebly in the dark to blow it out 
quickly for fear he may see something. 

Intolerance inside the Church is to-day the 
worst foe of the Church. To bind the brain 
and gag the mouth is to render static the 
intellectual life of our ministry. It prevents 
the Church from attacking modern problems 
with modern tools. 

Old school men are always taunting new 
school men to pick up and leave the Church if 











they do not like it. They confuse the 
identity of the Church with the identity of 
their own group. Dr. Straton of New York 
was reported in the papers last summer as 
serving notice that he and the rest of the 
Fundamentalists proposed to drive out of the 
Baptist Church Professor Shailer Matthews, 
Dr. Fosdick, and other progressives whom he 


named. New school men are perfectly wil- | 


ling to have the old church men remain in the 
Church. This is natural since they owe their 
views to freedom. 

Tolerance is the great need of religion to-day. 
It acts as a solvent of differences of opinion, 
permitting brotherly codperation on the great 
common ground of non-controversial church 
activities, and it makes possible gradual 
progress in religion to keep pace with the 
gradual progress of man. 


FOURTH: Crowning all other thoughts in 
my mind is optimism for the future of pro- 
gressive Christianity. I insist that the evi- 
dence is clear that the action of Bishop 
Stuntz and the Methodist conference in 
Nebraska is a local affair. Some other 
bishops might have done the same thing. 
I know that many would not. | am defend- 
ing the Methodist Church at large against 
unwarranted assumptions from this particular 
incident. I know the Methodist Church 
better than any other Church, and that is why, 
perhaps, I feel that the field for progressive 
Christianity to-day in the Methodist Church 
offers very great opportunities. My knowl- 
edge of the attitude of Methodist theological 
seminaries, my knowledge of the writings of 
leading Methodist pastors and_ professors, 
my knowledge of the views of many Methodist 
bishops, make me a firm believer in the pre- 
sent programme and ultimate success of the 
new school of thought in the Methodist 
Church. | firmly believe that the hope of the 
Church and of a world restless and disorgan- 
ized by war lies in the modern view of the 
nature and function of religion. 
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THE AIR WE BREATHE 


The Necessity for Guarding Against the Adulteration of the 
Air We Breathe as We Have Guarded Against Impure Foods 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


IVILIZATION has ___s passed 
through a lot of different eras, 
and we have now come to the 
Age of Air. The earth’s atmos- 
phere will supply us with many 
of the miracles of to-morrow. The develop- 
ment of air travel and radio, and processes 
for getting an abundance of cheap nitrogen, 
will not mark the end of the story. Out of the 
air will come wonders to amaze us and scienti- 
fic phenomena that will cause us to marvel. 

Being creatures of the land and water, it is 
not surprising that we have given our chief 
attention to the earth and its oceans, rather 
than to the atmosphere that lies above us. 
But now we find that either we must reckon 
with the air, or immediately restrict our ad- 
vances in the field of science. Transportation 
has been the most essential factor in the prog- 
ress of civilization. There are only three 
media through which we can travel, and most 
of the possibilities of two of these—the earth 
and the water—have already been exhausted. 
There is small hope of our adding materially 
to the speed with which we can travel across 
our oceans or over the land, and speed in 
transportation is an element of the greatest 
importance. The fast trains on our railroads 
operate on pretty much the same schedules 
they did two decades ago. Likewise, through 
the water we are rapidly approaching the 
limit of our speed accomplishments. 

There remains only one medium that offers 
practically unlimited opportunities for the 
transportation of ourselves and our materials 
—the air. Although the airplane is yet in 
its infancy, recent accomplishments remove 
all doubts concerning the great future of air 
travel. From July 1921, to September 1922, 
our air-mail service covered 2,000,000 miles 
without a fatal accident. The new schedule 
that is being arranged by the Post Office De- 
partment, calls for a transcontinental flight 
from New York to San Francisco, in twenty- 
eight hours. Travel by airplane above the 


water is proving even more safe than travel 
over the land. Our seaplanes now have a 
record of 1,000,000 miles of travel, with 
15,000 passengers, without a single mishap. 
This is certainly proof by performance. 

Soon we will have lighthouses which, with 
the aid of radio, will make night flying easily 
and practically possible. Already the air 
route from London to Paris is efficiently 
lighted. Lights are already being constructed 
that will have a range of more than 35 miles, 
and that will operate for 12 months without 
any attention whatever. These lights have a 
valve that automatically closes as daylight 
appears, and opens on the approach of dark- 
ness. So wonderful are the adjustments of 
these lights that a lighthouse of this kind in 
Europe satisfactorily went into action during 
the last eclipse of the sun. But this is not a 
story about aeronautics, and | have only cited 
the foregoing facts to show a single line of 
development that is certain to increase our 
respect for the air that surrounds us. 

What I really want to do is to bring home 
to each and every person a more definite and 
positive recognition of the vital necessity of 
not only fully utilizing the possibilities of the 
air but of demanding that we stop its un- 
necessary and disgraceful pollution. In our 
offices, factories, and mines, it is not too much 
to say that individual production is largely 
measured by atmospheric conditions. The 
whole art of ventilation is merely the science 
of effectively and efficiently moving air. A 
large part of the world’s work is done inside 
of buildings, and no one will deny that indoor 
employees work pretty much as they feel, 
and their feelings are determined to a great 
extent by the quality of the air they breathe. 

There was a time when people were prone 
to remark, “Free as the air,”’ but now we are 
forced to revise our opinion in this respect. 
The advances of science are compelling the 
nations of the earth to exercise control over 
the air. Already we are discussing inter- 
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THE OLD GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Before the days of electrification this whole district was always under a pall of smoke. 


By comparing this 


picture with those on pages 313 and 315 the beneficial results of the elimination of smoke can readily be seen 


national laws to regulate the travel of air- 
craft. The advent of radio into our every- 
day lives has rendered it necessary for the 
Government to provide rules and regulations 
for the use of the air in broadcasting, so that 
our atmosphere will not be transformed into 
a chaotic medium of unintelligible noises. 

In keeping with this new conception of the 
air that is being forced upon us, we must go a 
step further and accept the truth that while 
we may breathe air as often and as generously 
as we please, we have no right to use the at- 
mosphere as a dumping place for unhealthful 
fumes, smoke, and smells. No one can deny 
that a manufacturer has a right to operate 
his plants, nor will any one dispute the right 
of the householder to heat his home; but the 
corporation or the individual should not be 
permitted to fill the air with clouds of smoke 
that shut off health-giving sunshine, or pol- 
lute the air with noxious fumes and poison 
gases that are not only annoying and irritat- 
ing to citizens, but that are destructive to 
property as well. 

The beneficial effects of the action of fresh 
air upon our bodies and minds cannot be too 


strongly emphasized. Exercise and pure air 
dilate the air cells of the lungs, increase the 
chest expansion, and purify the body through 
stimulating the removal of waste material, 
thereby diminishing the possibility of illness 


and infection by disease germs. Mortality 
statistics show that the death rate of workers 
in indoor occupations is much higher than 
that of workers who are employed outdoors. 
The principal reason for this higher mortality 
rate among indoor workers is the confined air 
of shops and factories. The continuous in- 
halation of confined air is certain to exert an 
evil effect upon the organs of respiration and 
digestion, causing lassitude, fatigue, head- 
aches, anemia, lack of resistance, and the 
predisposition to catarrhal diseases. Often 
the sequel of such a condition is pulmonary 
tuberculosis and diseases of metabolism. 
Among the many vital questions relating 
to the air are the problems of temperature 
and humidity. Thousands of schools, fac- 
tories, and offices do not need an artificial 
ventilating system, because they contain 
rooms where the space per occupant is ample, 
the window area adequate, and the surround- 
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ing air clean and pure. But there are other 
thousands of buildings where the opposite 
conditions exist, and where window ventila- 
tion becomes impossible. Generally speak- 
ing, mechanical ventilation becomes desirable 
when the space per occupant is less than 800 
cubic feet, and when the window area is less 
than 12 per cent. of the floor area. 

The mere act of providing an adequate air 
supply is only a small part of the ventilating 
problem. The real job is to get proper dis- 
tribution of the air, to maintain correct wet- 
bulb temperatures and eliminate dust, bac- 
teria, and odors. To judge air by using a 
dry-bulb thermometer is wrong, for the dry- 
bulb temperature does not determine com- 
fort. Furthermore, it is ridiculous to assume 
that a fan and heater connected with a sys- 
tem of ducts provides a proper ventilating 
equipment. Such an installation is simply a 


crude arrangement for blowing heated air 
into a closed room. 

Most people have not yet grasped the vital 
importance of humidity in the air we breathe. 
For every degree of temperature and velocity 
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of air motion, there is a proper degree of 
relative humidity. If the air contains too 
little humidity—moisture—then the rate of 
heat loss from the body by evaporation be- 
comes too rapid, and a sensation of chilliness 
is produced. When there is an excess of 
humidity, there is retarded evaporation, 
which produces a feeling of nervous -irritation 
and enervation. Authorities differ slightly 
in their opinions as to the proper atmospheric 
conditions for schools, offices, and factories, 
but the popular belief favors a temperature 
of about 68 degrees, with a relative humidity 
of 52 per cent. One experienced observer 
advocates the maintenance of a wet-bulb 
temperature of not less than 57 degrees. In 
this connection it should be remembered that 
as the temperature advances above 68 de- 
grees, the humidity, or moisture, in the air 
should be increased, and vice versa. In other 
words, we should keep the heat balance stable. 

Not long ago, a commission of experts on 
ventilation started an investigation and found 
that in the winter months, by reducing the 
temperature in the school classroom from 78 








PARK AVENUE NORTH OF THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
The spot at which the photographer stood to take this picture can be imagined as lying about the centre of the 


picture shown on the opposite page. 


The smoky railroad yard of the ’nineties has become the fashionable street of 


to-day, largely because of the elimination of smoke 
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degrees to 68 degrees, the capacity of the 
children for work was increased 35 per cent. 
In effecting this large temperature reduction, 
the investigators increased the humidity until 
the moisture was present in the air in proper 
proportion, and as a result the children were 
no less comfortable when the temperature 
of the room was 68 than when it was Io de- 
grees higher. It has been proved time and 
again that we feel warmer at a temperature 
of 64 or 68 degrees with a 50 per cent. hu- 
midity than we do at a much higher tempera- 
ture with a very low humidity. A proper 
understanding of this idea by the people 
generally would save a large amount of money 
in the nation’s fuel bills. 

The average winter temperature in our 
Eastern States is about 35 degrees, and the 
humidity of the air outside is about 60 per 
cent. In order for the householder to make 
this air comfortable in his home, he must heat 
it to 80 degrees, for in warming it up he de- 
creases the humidity to about 22 per cent. 
This indicates how necessary it is to add 
moisture to our heated indoor air in the win- 
ter time if we would avoid the high tem- 
peratures and the waste of fuel that must be 
consumed to make the air in the home com- 
fortable. 

One series of tests in the schools of a large 
city showed that during January and Febru- 
ary the percentage of humidity in the class- 
room varied from 8 to 20 per cent., which re- 
sult is quite interesting in view of the fact 
that the humidity of the Desert of Sahara is 
30 per cent. These rooms had mechanical 
ventilation without humidification. The air 
was heated, but it was not moistened. With- 
out doubt it would have been better in these 
schools if the authorities had depended en- 
tirely upon the old-fashioned system of win- 
dow ventilation. 

The total work of the muscles of cats is re- 
duced 25 per cent. by an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 91 degrees and a relative humid- 
ity of 90 per cent. as compared with an ideal 
temperature of 68 degrees and a humidity of 
52 per cent. Similar results will be found on 
an investigation of human beings working 
in an improperly ventilated office or factory. 
Industrial engineers have found that there is a 
seasonal variation in the physical efficiency of 
workmen. Maximum efficiency occurs in 


the spring and autumn, while the lowest 
efficiency comes in midwinter. 


Temperature 
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is the main factor in these variations. A 
slightly varying temperature is more stimu- 
lating to workers than one that is uniform; 
a small decrease in temperature has a more 
beneficial effect than a small rise. Efficiency 
is greater at the end of a storm, and less 
on a very clear day. The best work has al- 
ways been done in climates where there are 
moderate daily changes in temperature. 

Another fact worth noting is the effect of 
dry air on the mucous membranes of the nose 
and throat. The drier the air, the more 
moisture that will be absorbed by this air as 
we breathe it. The organs of the nose and 
throat can supply only so much moisture. 
Beyond this amount they become over- 
worked. Lack of humidity is the chief factor 
in producing nasal and post-nasal catarrh. 
Dust is a menace, but it is less a cause of nose 
and throat affections than dry air. 

As to the quality of the present-day air in 
our large cities, an examination will show that 
this air contains from 100,000 to 1,500,000 
dust particles per cubic foot of air. There 
are also 100 counts of bacteria per cubic foot 
in our average city air, and a material per- 
centage of gases. A proper air washer will 
remove from 50 to 08 per cent. of the floating 
dust. In one large office building it is not 
unusual to remove seven pails of mud from 
a single air washer in one week. Another 
interesting case is that of a grammar school 
located near a large garage. The gases from 
this garage found their way into the fresh-air 
intake of the school, and the health officer of 
the community, on examining a sample of the 
water taken from the air washer, discovered 
that the water was two thirds dirt and car- 
bon, about 20 per cent. oil, and a large per- 
centage gasoline. The gasoline was found to 
burn freely when a match was applied. Air 
conditions no less alarming might be found by 
the hundred throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. Window ventilation 
was all right once, but in this day of artificial 
living our only salvation is to use artificial 
methods and devices. 

One of the most important parts of the 
human body is that thin, sheet-like structure 
known as the mucous membrane, which lines 
the nose, mouth, throat, bronchial tubes, and 
lungs. It is this membrane that is shouldered 
with the important work of guarding the 
system against millions of deadly enemies 
which assail it every day. A multitude of 





























disease germs are breathed 
into our bodies each hour. 
The mucous membrane 
secretes a fluid which de- 
stroys these germs by 
simply eating them up, or 
by digesting them by a 
dissolving process. Of 
course, not all of the 
germs that enter the body 
with the air we breathe 
settle on the linings of our 
respiratory organs. The 
fact is that the air pas- 
sages through the nose 
and throat do not trap all 
the solid impurities. In 
ordinary breathing, the 
expired air contains about 
70 per cent. of the sus- 
pended impurities which 
enter during inspiration. 
This means that nearly 
one third of the solid mat- 
ter in the air we breathe 
remains in the human 
body. Some of the float- 
ing germs that enter our 
noses and mouths have 
a good opportunity to 
attack us from within if 
our protecting mucous 
membrane is overworked or abused and fails 
to function effectively. 

It is for this reason we must commence im- 
mediately to safeguard the purity of our air, 
just as we safeguarded our food and water. 
The average person breathes 32 pounds of air 
a day, while during the same length of time 
he only takes 6 pounds of food and water into 
his body. In other words, the average in- 
dividual literally consumes fives times as 
much air as he does solid and liquid nourish- 
ment. In view of such a fact, it does not seem 
to be consistent that we pay so much more 
attention to the quality of what we eat and 
drink than to the vital and sustaining air we 
breathe. 

Slowly but surely the progress of civiliza- 
tion is forcing radical changes in human prac- 
tices and ideas. The congregation of great 
numbers of people in cities has compelled us 
to enact legislation to minimize the dangers 
from food poisoning. Simultaneously, the 
sterilization of drinking water has been under- 
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THE RESULT OF THE ELIMINATION 








OF SMOKE 


The district north of the Grand Central Station in New York, has not completely 
eliminated the smoke nuisance, for this section together with the rest of the city 
lies under a thin cloud of smoke, but the Grand Central improvement is a great step 


taken in wholesale fashion. A few years ago 
whole communities were stricken with ty- 
phoid, dysentery, and other disorders re- 
sulting from the drinking of polluted water. 
Then it was discovered that the microbes in 
water could be destroyed through the appli- 
cation of liquid chlorine. Now, more than 
half the people in the United States drink 
chlorinated water. Nearly 5,000,000,000 
gallons of water are sterilized each day, and 
this protection from disease has been afforded 
the public at a cost of only 1 cent per person 
a year. 

All of this represents a most satisfactory 
achievement of science. But just as the 
congestion of population has forced us to 
exercise control over the things we eat and 
drink, so is it compelling us to take action 
to end the pollution of the atmosphere we 
breathe and live in. The progress of sci- 
ence is a force that cannot be resisted. The 
invention of the automobile and the mar- 
velous advances of industry are threaten- 
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ing health and happiness through air adul- 
teration. 

We have more than 11,000,000 automobiles 
in the United States, and the present rate of 
production of motor cars is running at a 
figure of approximately 2,250,000 annually. 
Taking into consideration the number of 
cars that now go out of commission each 
year, we are adding to our automobile total 
more than 1,000,000 new machines yearly. 
In New York and other great cities, the 
handling of motor traffic is becoming im- 
possible, and the solution must entail the 
construction of double-deck streets and 
numerous tunnels. This development in 
science and industry brings with it a new 
physiological strain or health hazard in 
the form of more adulteration of the air. 

Now we must choose between the restriction 
of automobiling and the elimination of air 
pollution. The exhaust gas from auto- 
mobiles constitutes a real hazard. At the 
present time most drivers of motor cars 
follow the plan of adjusting their carbureters 
so as to afford them a maximum of power 
rather than to utilize completely the fuel 
employed. The gasoline mixtures now used 
are nearly always much richer than is neces- 
sary or advisable from the standpoint of 
efficiency, and are certainly unwise from 
every sanitary consideration. It is altogether 
likely that very soon the majority of auto- 
mobiles will be equipped with carbureters 
that can be adjusted easily and quickly from 
the driver’s seat, to suit every condition of 
speed and every requirement of power. 
When this change comes about, far less ex- 
haust gas will be expelled into the air. But 
in the meantime, we are confronted by the 
actual problem of having one third of the 
fuel value of gasoline wasted by the average 
automobile. Of this waste, carbon monoxide, 
the injurious element in the exhaust gas, 
averages 7 per cent. 

The general run of motor cars, when operat- 
ing, give off at least one and often two cubic 
feet of carbon monoxide per minute. It is 
not unusual at the present time to find from 
100 to 1,000 cars, with their motors all 
running, jammed into a limited area of city 
congestion. What this is doing to the air in 
some of our narrow streets, lined with high 
buildings, it is easy to imagine. 

Everyone in this motor age should be 
informed concerning the dangers of carbon 
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monoxide poisoning. Investigation has shown 
that five minutes in a closed _ garage, 
10 xX 10 X 20 feet in size, with an engine 
running, is sufficient time to produce an at- 
mosphere that will induce asphyxiation. 
As experiments have proved, the affinity of 
carbon monoxide for hemoglobin is practically 
300 times as great as that of oxygen, and this 
is the reason that carbon monoxide so rapidly 
displaces oxygen in the blood, with fatal 
results. This dangerous gas has no other 
toxic characteristic except its combination 
with hemoglobin. It has no deleterious 
effect upon the nerve cells. Insects, such as 
flies, which have no red matter in their blood, 
are entirely immune to carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. 

The engineers who are working on the 
problem of ventilating vehicular tunnels 
appear to have concluded that the air of these 
tunnels must not contain more than 4 cubic 
feet of carbon monoxide in 10,000 cubic 
feet of air. ‘In the light of the enormous 
traffic that is now being carried along our 
streets and over our bridges, it is plain that 
this standard of ventilation safety involves 
an enormous movement of air. It is neces- 
sary for us always to keep in mind that it 
takes only 20 parts of carbon monoxide in 
10,000 of air to induce asphyxiation. For 
example, the engine of one car, running in a 
small garage, and producing only 1 cubic foot 
of carbon monoxide per minute, will develop 
such an atmosphere in less than 5 minutes. 
When such facts as these are spread broad- 
cast in the interest of human health and 
safety, the result is sure to be reaction against 
all atmospheric adulterants. 

At present, the most notorious pollutant of 
the atmosphere is the smoke that results from 
the wasteful and improper combustion of 
bituminous coal in our homes and factories. 
The loss and damage caused by the gaseous 
products of combustion are due chiefly to 
their sulphurous content. The extent of the 
evil effects arising from the solids in smoke de- 
pends largely upon the character of the solids. 
Solids in the form of soot and oil distillates of 
fuel, soil and deface much more quickly than 
solids in the form of coke or ash particles. 
The former are characteristic of smoke from 
low-temperature fires, such as those found in 
our homes; the latter are characteristic of 
smoke from high-temperature fires, such as 
those of high-pressure steam boiler plants and 























modern steam locomotives. It is for this 
reason that in our towns and cities the greatest 
damage to property and health results from 
the smoke from domestic chimneys. 

Few people realize the enormous amount of 
solid matter that in dry weather remains 
suspended in the air over our large towns and 
cities. Investigations in England showed 
that the rainfall in several cities carried down 
with it from 500 to 1,000 tons of solid matter 
per square mile per year. As the rain does 
not wash the air entirely free from impurities, 
it follows that the air we breathe in most of 
our thickly settled communities where soft 
coal is burned, contains an even larger pro- 
portion of adulterants than these totals indi- 
cate. The polluted atmosphere of England 
and of various sections of the United States 
causes the population of these regions to live 
under a pall of minute floating materials which 
largely absorb and prevent the health-giving 
and disease-destroying actinic rays of the 
sun from reaching the earth. 

Smoking chimneys are things to be ashamed 
of, not things to boast about. They are signs 
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of inefficiency and waste, rather than evi- 
dences of prosperity. The total cost of smoke 
in six large American cities is estimated to be 
$53,000,000 annually, and this does not in- 
clude many indirect or hidden losses. Living 
in a smoke-polluted atmosphere has an ad- 
verse effect upon an individual’s thoughts, 
disposition, and conduct. Smoke lessens the 
duration and intensity of sunshine and in- 
creases the frequency and duration of fogs. 
The rays of the sun shooting earthward at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second are by far the 
most important factor in the preservation of 
health. When we reduce the hours of sun- 
shine we cut down the percentage of hemo- 
globin in the blood. It is the blue and ultra- 
violet rays of the sun that destroy the injuri- 
ous bacteria which prey on the human body. 

In the business sections of several of our 
large cities that permit the burning of raw 
bituminous coal, the limit of visibility is only 
one tenth the limit in the open country. In 
these communities, on smoky days, the chemi- 
cal action of daylight is only 75 per cent. of 
what it is on clear days. As an example of 
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GASSING A WAR SHIP 


In a test made by the Army and Navy, the Alabama was first drenched with gas and then bombed by airplanes. 
Already experiments have been carried out with liquid oxygen as an explosive, so that the future may see explosives 


made from the air carried through the air for the use of armies and navies 
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the great value of sunshine to health, it is 
interesting to note that science has discovered 
that sunlight exerts a sufficiently powerful 
influence over the bone and tissues of the 
human body to prevent or cure such a serious 
disease as rickets. Until recently, rickets was 
a medical mystery and doctors came to 
the conclusion that it was due to a dietetic 
deficiency, and therefore that the only way to 
cure it was to supply the body with mineral or 
vitamine constituents. The fourth vitamine, 
which is supposed to exist in cod liver oil, was 
particularly recommended as a remedy for 
rickets. But now an even more important 
cure is to take sun baths. Experiments have 
shown that the whole body is benefited by 
the exposure of only a portion of it to sunlight. 
Therefore, if the rays of the sun are of such 
importance to health, is it wise for us to toler- 
ate a condition that reduces sunshine in many 
communities as much as 25 per cent? 
Through constant attention, and the careful 
use of ingenious mechanical devices, the 
amount of smoke being poured into the air by 
our big modern power plants is being materi- 
ally reduced. But there is practically no way 
to effect smokeless combustion when raw coal 
is burned in the furnace in the average home. 
Householders cannot give the constant atten- 
tion to such a fire that is necessary to attain 
high efficiency, and as a result 75 per cent. of 
the smoke in our cities comes from domestic 
chimneys. The only way this nuisance can 
ever be eliminated is to stop burning raw coal 
in our homes, and utilize the heat units of the 
coal in the form of gas which must be deliv- 
ered into our homes through pipes, just as 
water is now delivered. The time is coming 
when the people will demand that fuel gas 
shall be supplied to their cellar furnaces just 
as it is now supplied to their kitchen ranges, 
and the cost of this gas will have to be com- 
parable with the present cost of coal. There 
is nO more sense in carrying buckets of coal 
into a house than in carrying buckets of water. 
The coal bin in the cellar will soon be as 
obsolete as the pump in the back yard. 
Earlier in this article | mentioned the evil 
effects of carbon monoxide. Let us not for- 


get that this dangerous gas is produced by 
the incomplete combustion of all carbona- 
ceous matter, and especially bituminous coal. 
Besides being injurious to health, the pro- 
duction of carbon monoxide is sure proof that 
great and needless loss of valuable fuel is 
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taking place. But not all that pollutes the 
air is of fuel origin. One investigation in the 
city of Chicago showed that one third of all 
the dust and dirt in the atmosphere of that 
community came from such sources of pol- 
lution as bare ground areas, building mater- 
ials stored and in transit, street construction, 
the abrasion of pavements and sidewalks 
under traffic, building operations and back- 
yard and roof accumulations. This indicates 
that atmospheric pollution cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated through smoke abatement 
alone. In order to insure a supply of pure 
air in any community attention must be 
given to all the sources of needless dust, dirt, 
fumes, and gases. 

Purely as a matter of self protection we 
have found it necessary to prescribe methods 
and otherwise regulate the handling of food. 
We have also been compelled to forbid the 
pollution of our lakes and rivers. Now we 
have reached the day when we must prohibit 
the use of the air as a dumping place for tar, 
ash, ammonia, sulphur compounds, unburned 
carbon, and other waste products from our 
homes and factories. The whole problem of 
air pollution is a question of timely and vital 
interest to the entire country. Sheet metals 
last twice as long in smoke-free cities. The 
ammonia in soot is corrosive to copper and its 
alloys. The acid products of the combustion 
of raw coal even exert a destructive action on 
all stones, especially those containing calcium 
or magnesium carbonate. Laundry bills and 
the cost of painting are nearly twice as much 
in smoky communities as in those where the 
firing of raw bituminous coal is prohibited. 
A research report showed that smoke cost 
the people of one American city an average of 
$100 per family per year. ~ 

We should give thought particularly to the 
children of our big cities and always remember 
that they cannot get too much fresh air and 
sunshine. We have come to recognize that 
not only the child’s health but his capacity 
for learning can be increased by providing 
more open-air playgrounds, and to satisfy this 
need we are proposing to utilize the flat roofs 
of many of our well-constructed buildings. 
But such worthy efforts will come to naught if 
we continue to exercise indifference in the 
matter of air pollution. Roof playgrounds, 
especially for poor children who know no 
other life than that of congested streets of city 
slums, are moral as well as physical safeguards 
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A BIG PLANT FOR MAKING SMOKELESS FUEL 
Situated in New Jersey just across from New York City. Several hundred thousand tons of coke are stored in 
these yards, and furnish fuel insurance to New York City for several weeks in case of need. The gas here manu- 
factured is consumed in New Jersey towns 


in our community life, but it is silly for us to 
gain an appreciation of the value of roof space 
for obtaining fresh air and unobstructed sun- 
shine, and at the same time continue to ignore 
the evil consequences of practices that con- 
taminate and vitiate the atmosphere. 

We hear a lot about thedangersof night air, 
winter air, and other kinds of air, but prac- 
tically all of this talk is pure bunk. Night air 
and winter air are no more dangerous than 
day air and summer air. Any natural atmos- 
phere that is clear and undefiled is beneficial. 
Nothing exhibits greater ignorance than for 
one to shut himself in tightly and breathe the 
same air over and over again. The dangerous 
air is that which is filled with smoke, fumes, 
and poison gases; it is the air of winter that 
has been raised to a summer temperature and 
at the same time has not been supplied with 
the moisture that goes along naturally with 
summer air. Desert air which kills plants and 
animals is not as dry as that in most of our 
homes during the winter months. The air 
in many houses during the cold season al- 
though heated to 70 degrees often contains no 





more than 20 per cent. of saturation. Such 
an atmosphere is dry enough to take the 
life from plants and to weaken animals and 
humans. This artifically warmed dry air at- 
tacks the mucous membranes and makes them 
give up moisture so rapidly by evaporation 
that they are forced to neglect their natural 
duties and use all their powers to supply the 
moisture the air requires. Every breath 
taken makes an unnatural demand on the 
linings of the air passages and the result is a 
weakening of bodily resistance permitting the 
entrance of disease. 

The foregoing is only a small part of the 
story concerning air, but | hope it is sufficient 
to show the vital need for the exercise of more 
care and study in the handling of this serious 
problem. We must either take immediate 
steps to meet the new health hazards that the 
rapid developments in science and inven- 
tion are placing on us, or we must slow down 
our industrial advance, thereby preventing 
any further physiological strain being placed 
on that most important machine—the human 
body. 















“RELOADING” AND “DYNAMITING” 
FINANCIAL DUPES 


Some of the New Methods of Taking Money from the Gul- 
lible Investor and the Latest Fields of These Operations 





INCE the WorLp’s Work published 
its “Pirates of Promotion” articles 
about four years ago, a few of the 
piratical characters of that time 
have ceased operations and less is 

heard from some of the others. Their bold 
efforts to capture the savings of credulous and 
inexperienced investors, their submarine and 
hidden mine attacks against legitimate pro- 
motion operations and the reliable machinery 
of finance are less frequent. The reasons for 
this are various. 

George Graham Rice, a leading character 
of that series, was convicted in 1920 for steal- 
ing Liberty bonds from his clients and sen- 
tenced to three years in prison. That did 
not completely stop the operations of this 
accomplished fraud artist, however, for while 
out on bail awaiting a trial of his case on 
appeal, he went West and promoted two new 
mining companies in Nevada and Utah. 
Since then he has returned to New York, but 
as yet the New York County attorney’s office 
has not brought his case up for trial. In fact, 
the assistant district attorney who obtained 
his conviction in 1920 is now out of office and 
it may be that Post Office Inspector Honvery, 
who was instrumental in securing that con- 
viction in the state courts, will have to bring 
Rice to trial in the Federal courts before he 
can get this persistent promoter behind the 
bars. 

William M. Sheridan, that apt pupil of the 
notorious Burr Brothers of an earlier age of 
blue-sky promotion, who had twenty-three 
worthless promotions to his credit in the 
Wor p’s Work’s list of a thousand get-rich- 
quick concerns, was arrested by the Post Office 
authorities in Kentucky in 1919 charged with 
using the mails to defraud, but was not con- 
victed when finally tried. It was the crowded 
condition of the Federal courts that accounted 
for Rice being tried in a state court, but we 
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have seen that the result in that case has not 
yet been what was expected. With Sheridan 
there were also indicted John C. Long, the 
“Long John” of his piratical operations, and 
one of Sheridan’s sons, Redmond, who once 
wrote to High Gravity Oil Sales Company 
stockholders: “Father taught me to tell the 
truth from childhood and always to be frank 
and honest.”’ It was for following his father’s 
example that he was arrested for this High 
Gravity Oil Sales promotion. None of these 
financial pirates, however, was convicted. 

It is therefore more gratifying to turn to 
the case of S. C. Pandolfo, the “booster” 
promoter who apparently hypnotized the 
town of St. Cloud, Minn., with his Pan Motor 
Company promotion, and with the aid of the 
Commercial Club of St. Cloud, sold $4,750,000 
of stock at twice its par value and got half 
the money himself. Incidentally this bully 
brought libel suits against the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, against Mr. 
Richard H. Lee, its counsel, and also against 
the WorLp’s Work for exposing his past. 
But when he was indicted and brought before 
Judge Landis in the Federal Court in Chicago, 
with Lee assisting in the prosecution because 
of Pandolfo’s lying advertising, quick work 
was made of the case. Since then Judge 
Landis’s sentence to ten years in a Federal 
prison has been upheld by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals and at least one 
pirate will be removed for a considerable time 
from the field of his promotion operations. 

Among the brokerage house failures of last 
year there were, as was to be expected, several 
more of the pirates of that WorLpD’s Work se- 
ries. J.D. Sugarman, who in 1918 was tempt- 
ing people to sénd him their Liberty bonds so 
that “instead of earning 4} per cent.” they 
could earn “more than four times that 
amount,” was one of the first to fail. E. M. 
Fuller, who operated under the ten-payment 
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plan, and was a heavy trader on the New 
York Stock Exchange, was one of the last. 
Kriebel & Company of Chicago, who had 
built up an enormous partial payment business 
by effective advertising, was another. When 
the receiver took charge of that business he 
found “practically none” of the stocks that 
this house was supposed to be carrying for 
its clients. That also was to be expected. 

So far, twenty of the pirates of that 
WorLp’s Work series, who were active four 
years ago enticing Liberty bonds away from 
millions of new investors, have gone out of 
business. Some slipped quietly out by night 
leaving no forwarding address nor any assets 
that a receiver might administer. All left a 
trail of losses behind them. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of Pandolfo, not one of them, as far as 
I recall, is faced with the immediate prospect 
of punishment for what he has done. And 
many of them are not even faced with remote 
prospects of such punishment. 

What does this small measure of worldly 
punishment for these pirates on the sea of 
finance mean now that we have come to the 
time when the first $625,000,000 worth of 
war savings stamps are to be paid off by 
the Government and nearly two billions of 
Victory Loan bonds are to be retired by next 
May? The activities of the promoters in 
1918 and 1919 were designed to get Liberty 
bonds away from the public. The Treas- 
ury Department testified that they ‘ got 
$400,000,000 in a few months in some of the 
Middle Western states. Liberty bonds then 
represented the savings of the nation in 
readily negotiable form, and the hooks of 
these promoters were baited with the get-rich- 
quick arguments designed to land these bonds 
from the hands of credulous and inexperienced 
investors. Now the promoter is tempted to 
fish again in the sea made rich by war savings, 
and there is little or nothing in the experience 
of those who fished there before to retard him 
from so doing. 

With more than half a billion dollars to be 
paid this month to war savers by the Govern- 
ment, with business on the up grade, with the 
farmer doing better than he has been, it is to 
be expected that the pirates of promotion 
will become more active again. And if the 
failed bucket shop operators are too busy in 
the bankruptcy courts, or dodging their credi- 
tors, to start up at once, others trained in 
their schools will engage in the business and 


when stock market prices start downward again 
will prosper and maybe buy buildings in Wall 
Street as did their predecessors. And those 
bucket shops that did not fail will extract 
more money than ever from the public. 


HOW WILL THEY OPERATE? 


ECAUSE this greater activity on the 
part of the blue-sky promoter is to be ex- 
pected, it is well to consider the new lines that 
it is likely to take, the new bait that is likely 
to be used. In 1918 and 1919 the oil boom in 
the Southwest formed the basis of much of the 
get-rich-quick promotion. It excited the pub- 
lic imagination, for everyone knew of the for- 
tune that Rockefeller had made in oil, and few 
knew that more money had been spent in 
securing leases and drilling wells in this 
country than all the oil produced had sold 
for at the wells. And this leaves out of ac- 
count the vast amount that people have “in- 
vested’”’ in oil stocks that has never gone into 
the buying of leases or drilling of wells. But 
now the bloom is off the oil boom. People 
who bought oil stocks that promised to make 
them rich quickly, which paid large dividends 
for a while, have now seen those dividends 
cease and their stocks wither in value. New 
ways must therefore be found to sell to those 
people and others more oil stocks. 
One way has been for a man who has made 
a good reputation, or become well known in 
some other field, to father an oil promotion 
and sell the stock to those who have come to 
know him in the other field. Such men may 
believe they are telling the truth when they 
send out offering circulars which say, “ There 
has been more money made and less money 
lost in oil than in any other large industry”’; 
“Oil is the quickest, the surest, and the most 
profitable of all American industries.” But 
when they use the familiar get-rich-quick 
promoter’s argument of showing the “Enor- 
mous Profits Made By Investors,” the “ For- 
tunes in Other Oil Companies’’; and then the 
company whose stock they sell, after paying 
a few dividends at high rates, discontinues 
dividend payments, they can hardly object to 
being classed among the get-rich-quick pro- 
moters themselves. Particularly when they 
follow such a promotion with others of a simi- 
lar character as Dr. Eugene Christian has 
done. The public should not be misled by 
any well-known name in connection with any 
stock-selling proposition when the methods 
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used are of the get-rich-quick variety. They 
are the roots that indicate the character of the 
tree and of the fruit. 

The public, however, from sad experience, 
is learning the real worth of oil promotion 
stocks. It is harder now to get people even 
to nibble at that bait. For that reason when 
a Texas oil promoter sends out his literature, he 
now marks it plainly: “This is not a stock 
offering.” It is either a “ participation offer- 
ing” in a royalty syndicate, “where the in- 
vestor gets in on the ground floor,” or it is 
some other camouflaged method of getting 
more money out of the public before the in- 
terest in the oil boom dies entirely. Some of 
these schemes are most interesting. 


FROM THE NORTH POLE TO THE OIL FIELDS 


REDERICK A. COOK —the Dr. Cook of 
North Pole fame —is operating one of the 
so-called merger schemes in Texas. He has 
sent out letters to stockholders of various oil 
companies informing them, as they already 


know, that their stock stands against assets. 


which have not been profitable, and stating 
further: “In the present endeavor to protect 
and make profitable your investment, your lot 
has been cast with the Petroleum Producers’ 
Association because of the advantage of 
greater united action, and better financial and 
operating facilities.’ Dr. Cook is president 
of this Petroleum Producers’ Association. One 
of the requirements for coming in under its 
“protecting wing,” as he puts it, and getting 
“in line for liberal profits,” is that the stock- 
holders must send in 25 per cent. of the face 
value of their shares in cash. Thus has Dr. 
Cook made a new discovery of the way to 
make profits from unprofitable assets. “You 
may have lost before, or you may have 
thought you lost,’ he writes, “but in oil you 
can afford to lose five times if you win once. 
Here is your chance to win.’”’ It looks more 
like a chance for Dr. Cook to win if the Post 
Office authorities don’t put a stop to his 
activities. 

More ingenious than this is the “great op- 
portunity” offered by The Gusher Reclama- 
tion Company, also of Fort Worth, Texas, 
for “investors” who are now holding oil or 
refining stocks “on which earnings are un- 
satisfactory.”” The circular of this company 
says it has a machine that increases oil pro- 
duction from 100 to 500 per cent. It offers 
to take oil stocks at their face value in 
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exchange for its stock. President W. A. 
McWhorter explains in a letter that it can 
afford to do this because its “enormous profit 
possibilities” will permit it to. pay “big 
dividends” on these stocks. It is not ex- 
plained why it should act so altruistically to- 
ward the misguided individuals who bought 
these stocks. But Mr. McWhorter says, 
“Let me ask, please, that you do not confuse 
our proposition with the many merger deals 
that have been, and are now being, consum- 
mated, and by which it is almost compulsory 
for the shareholders in the merged companies 
to make an additional investment of 25 per 
cent. to protect their present holdings.” Yet 
it is not surprising, after reading through the 
“literature,” to find in the last paragraph of 
Mr. McWhorter’s letter this statement: “ Dig 
up those oil stocks on which you think you 
have lost money! Send them to us to-day — 
together with 25 per cent. of their face, or 
par, value. Let’us convert your losses into 
profits.” Thus is the last play made to the 
sucker’s dying hope that his oil stocks will 
make him rich, and to his weakness for risking 
more money in the expectation of recovering 
that which has gone before. If the machine 
were as valuable as they claim, such methods 
as these would not have to be resorted to to 
finance the company. 


“RELOADING” 


HIS is somewhat similar to the “reload- 

ing” schemes that have become very pop- 
ular with certain stock selling houses. At the 
time of this writing there have been on trial 
for five weeks in the Federal District Court in 
New York, twenty-eight principals and sales- 
men of Durell Gregory & Company charged 
with using the mails to defraud in connection 
with the sale of stock largely by what is known 
as the “reloading” system. To “reload” 
a holder of stock, he is approached with an 
offer to buy from him a larger block of the 
stock at a higher price than he paid and at 
about the same time the opportunity is given 
him to purchase more at the original offering 
price. When he has done so, he finds that the 
bid is an illusive one; it is now for a larger 
block, and if he buys still more stock in order 
to take advantage of it, it still keeps ahead of 
him. He may finally be told that a certified 
check is at hand for him, but they find they 
were wrong as to the amount wanted, the 
check is for so many shares more. He then 





“Reloading” and “Dynamiting” Financial Dupes 


puts up his last cent. The salesmen of Durell 
Gregory & Company called this “dynamit- 
ing” the client. Government officials say 
that this organization, through seventeen 
offices, by steady use of the telephone, gener- 
ally under assumed names, took in $2,000,000 
in this way, only about $200,000 of which 
went into the treasury of the company they 
were supposed to be financing (yet, since this 
was written, the jury has acquitted these 
operators). The reader, unless he himself has 
been a victim of this scheme, wonders how 
any one could be taken in by it. When some 
of the details of its operation are explained 
in a later article, however, | think the danger 
of it to the public will be appreciated. 

The most promising fields in which the 
promoters are now most active or seem likely 
to be most active in the future are the radio 
manufacturing and aircraft transportation 
fields. There will always be automobile com- 
pany promotions as long as Henry Ford’s 
success remains to conjure with; and motion 
pictures offer a field that the public can easily 
visualize. The future will probably bring 
more promotions in the oil shale field. There 
is a place on Broadway, New York, now that 
is offering oil shale land at fancy prices, al- 
though it is going to be many years, and cost a 
great deal of money before the oil shale indus- 
try will be on a commercial basis. 


AIRCRAFT SCHEMES 


N THE aircraft transportation field C. L. 
Glass & Co. of Pittsburgh, who are now un- 
der indictment charged with using the mails 
to defraud in connection with the sale of stock 
of the Louisiana Mutual Oil Company, were 
to handle the financing of a pretentious pro- 
motion proposition with $20,000,000 capital- 
ization that was to supply freight and trans- 
portation service to cities between New York 
and Kansas City and later farther west. 
The National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
made an investigation of this and other pro- 
motions in the commercial aviation field and 
issued a warning concerning “ professional 
promoters of air transportation companies”’ 
which contains such good advice that | am 
going to quote from it. 

“It has come to the attention of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee,” said this bulle- 
tin, “that various professional promoters are 
active in many sections of the country, either 
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in the sale of shares in air transportation com- 
panies promising large returns to investors, or 
setting up machinery which will enable them 
at some later date to sell interests in such 
companies. 

“In some instances, promoters have gath- 
ered around them men of some aviation ex- 
perience who have thus far enjoyed good 
reputations, and have, with the names of these 
men and their past aviation experience, bought 
or borrowed respectability to create confidence 
without which the professional promoter is 
lost. 

“In other instances, promoters have for- 
warded their plans for separating a gullible 
citizenship from its savings by the ‘hurrah’ 
method of trading upon the community spirit 
of cities solicited to provide station sites and 
franchises that will put them on the air 
transportation map and inspire the envy of 
some less fortunate rival city. This may lead 
to the appointment of an ‘aeronautics com- 
mittee’ of the Chamber of Commerce to work 
for the coming of ships of the air—a form of 
recognition which amounts to endorsement. 
With news items in the local press, this pro- 
vides the ‘set-up’ upon which promoters’ 
agents will cash,in when stock-selling time 
rolls round, as it inevitably does. 

“Some of these promoters, bolder perhaps 
and more versed than others in the art of 
large-scale fakery, claim to possess planes, 
often juggling with the names of famous 
designers in a way to impress the layman. 
Such promoters may even have a plane or 
two—built to order, of course, for stock- 
selling purposes—but not fitted for freight 
and passenger carrying service at a profit. 
In this connection, however, it should be re- 
membered that. promoters who have attained 
the rank of ‘professionals’ do not make the 
mistake of having no goods to show when 
they launch a stock-selling campaign. Pan- 
dolfo built motor cars at ‘Pan-Town-on-the- 
Mississippi’ and the fraudulent Emerson 
Motors Company of New York had a real 
factory. 

“Furthermore, even honest air-transporta- 
tion projects, from the viewpoint of investors, 
must necessarily be considered in the ex- 
tremely speculative class until there is ade- 
quate Federal legislation regulating travel by 
air. No such legislation exists now, and until 
it is enacted, the public had best refrain from 
attempting flyers in such ventures.” 





NEAR THE END OF THE SHORT DAY 


WETALLTOOK’S ISLANDS 


By ROBERT J. FLAHERTY, F. R. G. S. 


The Government of Canada, in 1910, decided to construct a railway from the Central West to the 
West Coast of Hudson Bay in order to provide an outlet for the shipment of wheat by boat through 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, to Europe. 


Sir William McKenzie, whose transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was then 
in its initial stages of construction across the Continent, decided to investigate the eastern coast 


line of Hudson Bay where at one point iron ore was reported to occur. 


Sir William reasoned that 


if the shipment of wheat could be successfully carried out, iron ore as well could be shipped to the 


great markets of the world. 
Mr. Flaherty was commissioned by Sir William to undertake an expedition into the Bay to 


report upon the supposed deposits of iron ore. 


This first expedition grew into a series of explora- 


tions covering a period of six years—two traverses with Eskimo through the interior of northern 
Ungava, an unexplored area of 120,000 square miles, and explorations along the seaboard of Ungava 
Bay and southern Baffin Land. His exploration culminated in the rediscovery and mapping of the 


Belcher Islands, a land mass occupying more than 5,000 square miles in Eastern Hudson Bay. 
How the remarkable information and native map of one Wetalltook, an Eskimo, suggested the 
Belcher Islands expedition is the theme of the narrative which follows —Tue Epiror. 


~“¥REW and outfit were modest 

enough. Crundell, a young Eng- 

lishman, for the first stage of the 

journey, was my sole companion. 

A seventeen-foot ‘‘Chestnut,” 

beans, bacon, bannock, dried fruit, and 

tea, the usual grub supply of north country- 

men, a few simple instruments, and a car- 
bine Winchester, comprised the outfit. 

We jumped off for the North from a tiny 
settlement outlying the northern Ontario 
frontier, Ground Hog by name, whose only 
reason for being was that it was a temporary 
rail-end pending the bridging of the Ground 
Hog River, upon the stump-scarred banks 
of which it stood. 


Down the silent, somberly forested courses 
of the Little Ground Hog, into the big 
Mattagami, the wild river of the North, 
and on into the smooth, swift mile-wide 
mirror of the Moose was only five days’ 
travel, for though the distance was nearly 
two hundred miles, the rivers were high and 
flowing strong. 

The rugged granites over which the Mattag- 
ami breaks, miles-long “saults,”’ and cajions, 
mere slots through the hills, give way 
about half way down to a vast muskeg plain 
which extends for the remainder of the river 
courses to the sea—a great desolate waste, 
treeless save along the margins of lakes and 
streams. Unbrokenly level, in Devonian times, 
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as the fossils in the limestone of its under- 
lying formation show, it was the floor of the 
now distant sea. Through it the Mattagami, 
deep-grooved and long-looping, smoothly 
winds. The red-gray clay of its towering 
flanks pigment dead water margins of shore- 
line. 

Wide scars of brule, chafing tangles of tree 
trunks. barked and bleached by the weather 
alternate with live forests of sombre fir, 
silver birches and long-stemmed, sea-green 
groves of poplar. Huge portions of it under- 
mined by the ice fields of break-up time in 
spring and by the floods of high water seasons 
lay avalanched in chaos on the lower slopes. 
Trunks, branches, and foliage of the wreckage 
swayed like dead-heads at midstream. 

Of life there was little. The raucous cries 
of wheeling gulls, the “quawk, quawk”’ of 
wood duck, were infrequent enough to be 
startling. Even in the forest places, the 
cawing of some “Whisky Johnny”’ for bits 
of bannock and bacon rind, and the for- 
lorn cries of “Poor Canada” were the only 
sounds. Of natives we saw only signs, and 


these but of roving bands bound up-stream 
or down to more hospitable fields, gaunt 
teepee frames and sleeping patches of weather- 
rusted boughs; and here and there sign sticks 


that as they inclined up-stream or down, 
pointed out the natives’ last travel direction; 
or message sticks bearing birch scrolls covered 
with charcoal writing in the missionary’s 
syllabic Cree. 

The Moose begins, impressively large, 
where the Missanabe from the west and the 
Mattagami meet. Within the day it broadens 
to three full miles. The forests of either 
shore give way to dreary wastes of muskeg 
and to spectres of solitary wind-shapened 
trees. Seaward are long leaden lanes and 
smoky haze and the mirage of islands<in the 
sky. Here the river’s arms open wide and 
in them ebbs and flows the sea. 

On the river’s last large island stands a 
great fur stronghold of the North, two and a 
half centuries old, Moose Factory—teepees, 
overturned canoes, green cultivated fields, 
meadows, hayricks, grazing cattle, prim cot- 
tages, and rough-hewn cabins, a little old 
church with a leaning red tower, and in 
formal array, red roofed, weather-worn post 
buildings. 

A few curious half breeds and their wives 
stood at the edge of the bank as we climbed 
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from the landing. The men, slouched hands 
in pockets, gazed intently, and the women in 
the abashed manner of the country peered 
from the hooded depths of their plaid shawls. 
In the background a_ group of Indian 
women and their children lingered furtively. 
Dogs innumerable, enervated by the warmth 
of sun, lay sprawled on the green; short- 
haired Indian curs, and here and there 
a splendid husky from the barrens of the 
Eskimos far northward. On the green stood 
an elaborately staged flagpole flanked by two 
old bronze field guns; adjacent, the trade 
shops, over its entrance the Company’s 
emblazoned coat of arms; and deep-set from 
the green an old three-storied fur warehouse, 
alongside of it the forge of the armorer and 
the boat yards of the shipwrights and car- 
penters; and facing them all the master’s 
white, red-roofed mansion with dormer win- 
dows and a deep encircling veranda. 

With the post officers—they wore informal 
tweeds and white collars—we dined in the 
mess room of the mansion where a moccasined 
Indian served us from a sideboard array of 
old silver plate. Travel on the river, the 














HOSTS OF THE FROZEN NORTH 


Three of the primitive Eskimos who welcomed Mr. 
Flaherty at the first snow house village he reached 
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A ROUGH PORTAGE ON THE MATTAGAMI RIVER 


Along this wild stream numerous portages are necessary, for the river is strewn with 
Plodding along the rocky banks over barely 


visible trails, packing canoe and supplies, is strenuous work 


bowlders and broken with rapids. 


high or low water, and such country-side 
topics as the approaching goose hunting time 
“Hannah Bay way,”’ Tom Pant’s silver foxes, 
Long Mary’s good-for-nothing husband, and, 
of course, what the free-traders were doing, 
all of it, | must confess, strangely interesting 
—were the topics of conversation. We were 
somewhat nonplussed that none showed more 
than a perfunctory interest in news from the 
frontier, or concern for the mail we had 
brought, toward the latter not half the avidity 
one of us would display toward a morning 
paper. It must be remembered, however, 
that most of these men are recruited in their 
‘teens from the old country and grow up in 
the service from clerk apprenticeships, and 
so become inured to the monotony of post 
life, its staid conventions and narrow, un- 
changing rounds of duty, and to the predomi- 
nance of but one interest, that is, the Indian 
hunter and his fur. 

Our host informed us that the chief factor 
was at Charlton Island, some seventy miles 





out in the Bay. With 
him we would have to 
make arrangements for 
further stages of travel 
up the Bay to Charlton. 
We were provided with 
an open “ York” boat and 
a crew, one Captain John 
Puggie, half-breed post 
servant, and three ‘up- 
land Indians, one of 
whom (but not distin- 
guishable save that he 
was sulkier) was chief of 
the Moose River Crees. 
The Indians with their 
moccasins and hooded 
trade capotes, belted 
thrice around with vari- 
colored sashes, looked 
anything but seamen. 

Weweighed anchor un- 
der lowering sky and 
rising wind, but as we 
sailed the estuary’s chan- 
nels, twelve winding 
miles to sea, we had eyes 
for nothing but the wild 
fowl around us. In panic 
and alarm they rose in 
multitudes, as, our sails 
outspread like great 
flail-arms, we bowled along: there were 
wheeling gulls, skimming Yellow Legs, dart- 
ing plover; squawking wood-duck, teal, and 
mallard, that, flying low, would circle us; and 
from willow-hidden ponds, with a clash and 
clamour and clumsy tattoo, geese, honking 
wildly as they climbed akwardly toward the 
sky. 

Not until we rounded the outer bar did we 
see the ugly leer in the sky behind us. Ina 
moment more we were standing out among 
the turbid reaches of the open bay; the faint 
gray stippling of upland trees, the sweeps of 
the delta plain and the tawny rims of shore- 
line were lost to view, and walls of rain 
flayed by a gale piping through the cordage 
of creaking spars and wailing above the slosh 
and hiss and din of the seas around, lashed 
us, Indians and white man, who grouped for 
shelter in the open hold. We peered with 
dismay from the lost shelter of the outer bar 
to the tumbling steamy wastes ahead, but 
old Puggie, donning oilers and sou’wester, 
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RUPERi HOUSE—JAMES BAY 
This important fur trading post was established in 1668, the first fur post in Northern Canada 


grimly smiled the fact that we were caught, 
and settled down to the helm for a day of it. 
With only a sweep to hold her—the rudder, 
torn from its pintles, was swept away— 
Puggie landed us on the Island before night- 
fall. 

Charlton Island is remarkable among the 
multitudes of islands which dot the Bay 
by the fact that it is the deep sea anchorage 
of the fur ship which comes out annually 
from England. Here, in summer, is the 
rendezvous for fur men from hundreds of 
miles around, who come with their half- 
breed servants and Indian crews in small 
“York” boats for their year’s mail and goods 
for their post trade. The place was thronged 
when we arrived, for the fur ship lately come 
had cleared again for England. A young 


Scotchman, just apprenticed to the trade, 
played his bagpipe to the delight and wonder 
of the visiting Indians, half-breed longshore- 
men, and a group of Eskimo migrants of 
years before from the far-off barrens of the 
Great Whale coast, three dumpy little men, 
their solemn-faced wives and bashful troop of 
miniature Jap children. There was also a griz- 
zled white-haired old factor just returned from 
his first furlough inthirty years; the company’s 
arctic pilot who had lately navigated a Danish 
brig through the two ice fields of Hudson 
Strait; and the master, mate, and crew of the 
above-mentioned brig that, badly wracked by 
ice, now lay abandoned half-heeled on the 
beach hard by. Her master, pulling on his 
long pipe of porcelain, habitually paced the 
wharf in clattering sabots, deep in distress 
over his good ship’s in- 











glorious end. 

When I explained to 
the chief factor my plan 
of traveling northward, 
to my dismay he said 
that such a journey at 
this late season would be 
impossible. Snow squalls 
were already flying, while 
in the country of my 
destination winter was 
even now at hand. We 
could only wait at 


A FLEET OF TYPICAL 
“YORK” BOATS 


It was in one of these that Mr. 
Flaherty crossed from Moose 
Factory to Charlton Island 
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MR. FLAHERTY AND A GROUP OF CHARLTON 
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ISLAND CHILDREN 


Charlton Island, which lies in James Bay about seventy miles from Moose Factory, is important in the Hudson Bay 


district because of the fact that the yearly fur ship from England has its deep water anchorage there. 


This was Mr. 


Flaherty’s first stop after leaving Moose Factory on his way to investigate the possibilities of iron deposits farther north 


Charlton until a schooner came along, then 
proceed northward along the coast to Fort 
George, winter there, and upon formation of 
the first sea ice, continue north by sledge 
with Eskimos. 

The journey to Fort George, though less 
than two hundred miles, took ten days to 
make, for head winds held us_ weather- 
bound at various of the islands—small, 
treeless, moss-covered granite domes, that 
mask, in multitudes, the desolate “East 
Main.” The excitement of goose-hunting 
amongst them, the calls of the crew, the lure 
to firing range, the volleys, the plunge of the 
kill, and finally, the goose-roasting supper 
fires at evening —we spitted them on sticks — 
were memorable experiences. 

Snow was flying and there was ice on rail 
and deck and rigging when finally we came in 
view of old Fort George. The factor gave me 
the best he had by way of food and shelter 
and arranged that as soon as the sea-ice 
should form, | was to have dogs, sledge, and 
two drivers for the next stage of travel 
northward. 


By mid-November, heavy frost was in the 
air. The river's mouth was soon sealed, and 
the ponderous banks of mist and rime over 
the open sea drew daily farther and farther 
away, as the ice edge crept out. Then came 
snow, the winter’s first big “drifter,” and 
for three days there was no land or sea or 
sky. 

With winter come, the decrepit walls of the 
old post buildings were soon banked eave- 
high in a masonry of snow as thick as the 
walls of fortresses. From the entrance of 
the factor’s mansion extended a long passage 
of snow-blocks head high. The servants’ 
nondescript summer garb gave place to 
thick capotes of white moleskin, khaki, and 
blue stroud, trimmed at hood and cuff with 
fur of otter, mink, or marten. 

The dogs, starving prowlers of summer, 
now insolently thriving, overran the post, 
thieving among the provision sheds and at 
kitchen doors, in concert howling to the clang- 
ing of the post bell, and at nightfall, around 
the huge kettle-full of steaming cornmeal and 
tallow, as the “dog man” cooked it over a 





























leaping fire in the post yard, fighting murder- 
ously like wolves. Unsheltered from the 
drift they slept in moulds melted by their 
own body heat, all but their black-tipped 
muzzles blanketed in snow. 

When hungry coasters came filtering into 
the post during the first week in December 
bringing little or no fur, so the factor com- 
plained, but with the usual tales of want and 
distress on their hungry lips, their coming was 
the sign that the sea ice was sufficiently safe 
for travel. 

My outfit, long since prepared, was soon 
assembled in the post yard. Two drivers, 
nothing if not picturesque in their fur-trimmed 
capotes, silk-worked gauntlets, elbow long, 
and leggins of blue stroud, edged with red, 
and bound at the knees with bead-work gar- 
ters, bustled here and there among the throng 
of onlookers, harnessing dogs and stringing 
traces to the sledge, while the factor conferred 
with me as to camping ground and native 
shelters, and the missionary gave me little 
notes of introduction, written in syllabic Cree, 
to various of his flock whom I might meet 
along the way. With the dogs howling and 
straining and leaping at their trace ends, my 
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A CREE INDIAN 
A Labrador native from the vicinity of James Bay 























A LABRADOR CREE CHIEF 
A bronzed Indian of the Fort George District 


drivers made a last hurried inspection of the 
sledge load’s binding, then waving the throng 
aside, unlimbered their long cracking lash, and 
we were away, helter-skelter, to the embank- 
ment edge and half tumbling to the river ice 
below. 

From where our course lay, far out on the 
ice at sea, we often sighted teepee smoke 
spiraling above some sheltered little wood. 
The team when they gained the scent would 
race madly toward it, plunge over the jagged 
tidal ice in full career, and burst into the 
encampment clearing only to engage with the 
Indians’ dog army in a mélée of fighting. 
The inhabitants, appearing from teepee 
entrances with sticks, whips, or snowshoes, 
or whatever their hands could throw, added 
to the din in their efforts at separation. The 
fighting over, they would lend a hand with 
my luggage, and bundle me into some crack- 
ing fire-lit teepee interior. The housewives, 
vying with one another, ‘would scurry about 
to fetch me clean spruce-bough bedding, to 
dust the snow from my fur with their willow 
brooms, to heap fresh fuel upon the fire, 
to fetch in clean snow for the tea snow melting, 
and so on down to the last detail concerning 
my comfort their watchful eyes could see. 
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The hunters from the 
other teepees would crawl 
in after the meal and 
lounge with us within the 
red light of the great 
evening fire. They would 
have me believe that 
they merely came for a 
yarn or two with my 
drivers and news of en- 
campments and the post, 
but I could see from 
their appraising glances 
that what concerned 
them most was myself— 











as to why I came, and 
where I was_ bound. 
My driver’s reply that | 
was making this long 
journey for no other 
purpose than to see an island of “iron 
rocks” far north in the “raw meat eaters’” 
land sent them into peals of laughter. 
The explanation that from the “iron rocks” 
are made their guns, knives, and axes, was of 
no avail, forthe making of such un-understand- 
able things they link with a higher power and 
let it go at that. 





A SILVER FOX PELT AT FORT GEORGE 


Two trading post factors ex- 
amining one of the rarest of furs 





ESKIMOS CUTTING SNOW BLOCKS AND SNOWING— 


During the winter the buildings at the trading posts— 
until the walls are feet thick. Thus a sort of igloo— 


Gradually, as we drew out of the Indian’s 
country, the forests gave way to dwarfed 
and more straggled clumps of trees, and the 
monotony of the low-lying coast was. broken 
abruptly by the westward sweep of snow- 
smoking, kettle-shaped hills—the peninsula 
of Cape Jones—the beginning of the semi- 
barrens of the Eskimo. 

We had an up-hill and down-dale journey of 
it over the Cape—up long steep hills that our 
tired team could hardly climb, or coasting 
in wild career and galloping over the discs of 
tiny lakes that lay between. On the crest 
of the last high hill, suddenly from my drivers 
came the exclamation, “Eskimos!” and I spied 
three squares of yellow light within the deep- 
est hollow of the hills. 

Three men, their wives, and a troop of wide- 
eyed children who looked like young bear 
cubs in their shaggy fur clothing, came out to 
meet us as we galloped down toward them. 
They were all of them post-trained Eskimo, 
as their incongruous combination of trade 
clothes and native fur costumes bespoke— 
native deerskin parkas, the traders’ moleskin 
trousers, sealskin boots, and trade caps, much 
too small for their bulging crops of hair. 
The women wore native trousers of deerskin 
and parkas of trade cloth edged with red, 
blue, and yellow tapes with pewter beads and 
spoons and large Canadian pennies dangling 
and jingling from the ends of them. One 
woman, but this was sheer opulence, wore 
over her shaggy fur trousers a tattered skirt of 
gingham! 























—UP THE FACTOR’S HOUSE AT FORT GEORGE 


—are covered with walls of these snow blocks, 
—is built entirely about the log and frame structures 


With one Wetunic, headman of theencamp- 
ment, my drivers arranged for a new relay, 
two Eskimos, sledge, and dogs for me, and 
within the hour turned back for the nearest 
Indian camp to southward. Though a 
stranger in a strange land, for | could speak 
no Eskimo, | experienced less inconvenience 
than might be imagined, so much can one 
do by way of signs, pantomine, and waving 
arms. The whole encampment, men, women, 
and children, turned to, to help me make camp, 
some cutting wood from the stunted spruces 
near by, others helping with the tent stakes 
and lashing canvas. All was soon snug 
and secure and my camp stove fire vomited 
sparks out into the night. Beans and bacon 
were frying on the stove, and my eiderdown 
was unrolled on the tent’s snow floor and 
spread over robes of deerskin. Wetunic 
and his wife lent a hand with the cooking, 
which, though it was done by signs and ges- 
tures, drove away the loneliness of dining 
alone. Their enjoyment of supper and a long 
smoke afterward, expressed in grunting, smiles 
and many sighs, was eloquent of the lean 
condition of their larder, and when | loaded 
the paunches of their koolitahs with sea 
biscuit and tobacco, they could only smile 
their thankfulness, and trudge away through 
the drift to their own camp near by to call 
out to their waiting family “Nucky” (food), 
half way over. 

With every mile on from the camp of the 
Eskimos, the country became more rugged 
and more barren, great soilless slopes of rock 
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tumbled down to sea 
from a horizon of in- 


creasingly higher hills. 
Such trees as grew in 
pockets and ice-gouged 
hollows seemed to be no 
larger than potted plants. 
There was' little game— 
here and there a ptarmi- 
gan or a white fox skulk- 
ing toward the ice edge 
out at sea, or, sometimes 
—like a gull in the wake 
of a ship at sea—a lone 
raven for miles following 
our trail. 

Great Whale, the last 
north post, was from 
Fort George eight days 
away, but sundown on 
Christmas Day, the twelfth day of sledging, 
found us still not in view of it—how far from it 
my men were unable to tell, or rather by their 
confusing signs I could not comprehend. 











THE LEADER OF THE TEAM 


A husky of the North. These dogs are left to fend for 
themselves in the summer but once the snow is on the 
ground they are vital factors in the life of the North 
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When darkness came, the wind, increasing, 
became so bitterly cold that I motioned to 
make camp, but Wetunic did not, or pretend- 
ed not to understand. As we rounded head- 
land after headland we vainly strained for 
a sight of light in the gloom ahead until, 
giving up all hope of reaching the post that 
night, mere shelter from the wind and scald- 
ing tea was all that | could think of. Sudden- 
ly, the rough ice gave way to smooth surfaces 
and the sledges shot out upon a sheet of black 
glare ice. It was the river ice of the Great 
Whale, and as we looked up, a single square 
of yellow light shone like a beacon through 
the darkness. 

A long gaunt figure clad in a hooded capote 
stalked down, lantern in hand, to greet us. 
He was Harold, the post’s half Indian, 
half Swede interpreter. When I stepped 
within the glare of his lantern light, the 
effect for the moment must have been that of 
an apparition, for a strange white man in 
this country, at this season, was unheared of. 
I followed him to his cabin, a snug little place 
snow-walled to the eaves. A great two- 
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decked stove, its sides glowing red, centred 
the single large deal-paneled room. An 
old frayed calendar, a few missionary litho- 
graphs, and some firearms hung on the wall. 

Christmas Night! Groups of Eskimos 
utterly silent and staring whenever my eyes 
were turned away, stood back to walls around 
me, and old Harold’s wife, who despite her 
white man’s shoes and dress of flowered calico 
was an Eskimo, crouched before the stove. 
Old Harold sat beside her, embarrassed and 
ill at ease, gazing into space and silent save 
when | questioned him. All of this to the 
lash of snow against the cabin walls, the 
dogs’ mournful howls, and the drifters’ un- 
ending drone. 

With one Nero, old Harold’s interpreter, 
and a post servant Eskimo, and a spanking 
twelve-dog team, the last hundred and fifty 
miles of my trip began. More bold and 
rugged coast flanked the way. We often 
crawled within shadow lengths of cliffs that 
rose straight up from sea. The desolation 
grew with every mile, and native camps 
were few and wide apart. The days were 

















MR. FLAHERTY’S INDIAN DRIVERS ICING A SLEDGE 
By pouring water on the upturned runners of a sledge a coating of ice is formed which reduces the resistance offered by 


the runners when the sledge is in motion. 


coasts of James Bay and Hudson Bay, to the Nastipoka Islands. 


Mr. Flaherty travelled by sledge from Fort George, along the eastern 


His entire trip by canoe and sledge was about 


eleven hundred miles, most of which he covered during the winter 
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A TYPICAL DOG TEAM 
It was this team that Mr. Flaherty used for the first stage of his journey north from Fort George 


cold, the sledge runners scrunched over snow 
as dry and as gritty as sand, and the low 
ground drift plastered white the muzzles 
of the team. 

Nero was famed far and wide as one of two 
—the other was his brother “Husky Bill”— 
who could speak, albeit in pidgin fashion, a few 
words of English. Our common language 
made for an intimacy between us. He 
constituted himself my special bodyguard. 


On drifting days when to bare my hands to 
fill and light a pipe was much too cold, 


he performed that office for me. He was 
master of the grub box and sleeping bag. 
With his teeth he pulled off my boots of 
sealskin, at turning in time at night, and was 
master of ceremonies generally among every 
camp group along the way. 

Gulf Hazard, three days on, marked the 
end of trees; so we put in to a last little grove 
and took on wood for a last wood-fire meal 
at noon. We moved slowly, bending into a 
thick, drifting wind. All save the black rock 
masses of the slopes of coast which loomed 
through veils of drift, was white desolation. 
We veered close into the coast as night 
approached, on the watch for a camp ground 
within the shelter of some little cove or 
enbankment arm, when, as we rounded a 
point, the dogs started baying, and from Nero 
came the word “Innuit.’”’ There was a 
momentary respite from the blur of drift, and 
| slowly made out the domes of a village of 
snow houses. 

From the black voids of igloo tunnel- 
mouths, the bounding forms of dogs and 
and shaggy beings on hands and knees, 


came out. Leather-faced, and dressed as 
were the men, the Eskimo took me, for the 
moment, to be one of their own kind, but 
when they found their mistake, there was a 
peal of laughter, and peering close, they 
wrung my hand again, with intelligible ex- 
clamations the while, as to the novelty that 
Nero had brought amongst them. 

On hands and knees through a low tunnel, 
I followed Nero who, with whip-butt in 
hand, cowed the dogs as we brushed them by, 
and within twenty feet squeezed through 
a door into'a large igloo dome. The house- 
wife, her naked babe nestled warmly in the 
depths of her Koolitah hood, turned from the 
trimming of her seal-oil lamp which lit the 
white cavern with a feeble yellow cast, and 
welcomed us. Her babe, too, poked out 
its tiny, naked arm for the hand shaking. 

A frozen seal carcass which lay on the snow 
floor, a nest of yelping puppies in a niche of 
the igloo wall, willow mats, and robes of 
bear and deerskin were the igloo’s furnish- 
ings. , 

A supply of black. plug: tobacco,. needles, 
and bright-colored trade candy was a princi- 
pal part of my outfit to be given as presents 
to the various hosts along the way. Nero, 
of course, officiated on occasions when the 
presents were given out—“ sweetie-give ’em”’ 
was his name for it, which at this camp 
obtained the proportions of a small festival. 

The result of “sweetie-give ’em”’ flinging 
handfuls to the scrambling, squealing throng, 
upended,their seal-booted legs thrashing air, 
attracted the grown-ups from the igloos ad- 
joining and packed our igloo full. The odor 








of skin clothes and seal-oil lamp became in- 
creasingly intolerable until Nero, noticing 
my distress, shooed them out into the open 
again, explaining diplomatically that “ Anga- 
rooka”’ (the white master), “him sick nose’’! 

Five days in all I spent prowling about the 
iron-bearing cliff-faces of the islands which 
I had come all this way to examine. Break- 
ing off rock samples here and there and taking 
close-up photographs in the acid month 
of January were not pleasant tasks, but less 
pleasant still was the fact that the result of all 
my examination showed 
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AN ABANDONED VILLAGE 
OF IGLOOS 


The Eskimos, who move from 
one location to another in their 
constant search for food, leave 
behind them these signs of 
their temporary homes. This 
abandoned village was near the 
north end of Mr. Flaherty’s 
journey 





ously spiraling in the 
sky. “Big land over 
there,” he said and 
added, explaining the 
source of his informa- 
tion, “Husky, him say 
so,” and continuing, 
“Land, him big, very,”’ 
and, “ Huskies, live there 
many.” 

In a moment, Wetalltook, the Eskimo 
of Charlton Island, sprang to mind; and | 
remembered the details of a certain day when 
Johnny Miller, the company’s interpreter, 
Wetalltook, and I were gathered around the 
latter’s old sea chest of curios. 

“Yes, sir,’ Johnny had said, nodding to- 
ward Wetalltook who sat hunched up on the 
lid of his old sea chest, “he is full of stories 
of the North, sir. All the time he is talking 
of his hunting ground and how long ’tis 
since he’s seen it; and ’tis a long time, | 








that the supposed de- 
posits of iron ore of the 
Nastapokas were too 
hopelessly lean to be of 
the slightest economic 
importance. I had to 
face the fact that all the 
long journey had been 
for nothing. 

Discouraged, I was on 
the point of starting 
back for camp in order 
to pack and strike off 
south again over the 
gulf of 600 miles that 
stood between me and 
the Ground Hog frontier, 
when Nero pointed out 














to sea over leagues and 
leagues of ice that lay 
before us to a horizon of 
gray-black rime, ponder- 


MAKING CAMP IN THE SEMI-BARRENS 


The land to the east of Hudson Bay is not a land of plenty, and as Mr. Flaherty 
journeyed farther to the north he reached a section devoid of even such trees as are 


shown in this picture 





a) 
he 
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A ROCKY LEDGE ON 


GILLIES ISLAND 


This island is one of the Nastipoka group which was the destination of Mr. Flaherty’s first 


expedition. 


do know, for he’s been here eighteen years 
with me.” . 

“But where does he come from—the 
Great Whale Coast?”’ I asked, hoping he 
might have information of the country 
whither I was bound. 

“No, ’tis islands, sir, he says, far off from 
the Great Whale coast at sea.” Being 
beyond the pale of the country in which | was 
interested, the subject dropped from my mind. 

Then for a long time Wetalltook had talked 
to Johnny in Eskimo. “He has been telling 
me things about the island, sir,” said Johnny 
when the conversation ended. 

“Where are these islands?’’ said I in idle 
curiosity, pulling out my traveling map. 
Wetalltook scanned it long and earnestly, at a 
loss, | thought, to understand; but finally he 
pointed to the little dots of land marked on 
the chart as the Belchers. “An’ queer it is, 


sir,”’ said Johnny, interpreting, “but he says 
the white man makes his 
enough.” 

Then from a litter, odds and ends of tools, 
old carvings of ivory, harness toggles, harpoon 
heads, and the like, Wetalltook unfolded for 


islands small 





It is here that are located the iron ore deposits that he went north to examine 


my inspection a map in pencil and crudely 
drawn, obviously handiwork of his own. 
“He says these is the real islands,. sir,” as 
I tried to comprehend the map that lay before 
my eyes. 

“Here is his old winter sealin’ ground,” 
said Johnny as Wetalltook pointed to the spot, 
“and here,” he continued, still interpreting, 
“is where he hunted walrus, two days 
kyackin’ farther north.” 

“Two days by kyack!”’ said I in astonish- 
ment. “How many miles, Johnny, do you 
think Wetalltook could go in two days?” 

“Well, sir,” said Johnny, “the seventy 
miles from here to Moose would be easy 
travelin’, sir.”’ ; 

Seventy miles. [I scanned the map. 
“Good Lord, if that is true, here are islands 
that must be a hundred miles long.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Johnny, in his most non- 
committal manner. 

Wetalltook, carefully weighing his words, 
continued : 

“Here was the country where the geese 
nested in spring, and where, during the summer 
days when the geese had shed their wing 
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feathers and were unable to fly, he and his 
family used to capture them by running them 
down. Here in another place was the bear 
country, where bears were many when the 
ice fields broke up in spring, and here (point- 
ing to groups of little outlying islands), were 
the rookeries of sea pigeons and eiders that 
were many—they made clouds in the sky. 
And here is where he caught the rare fresh 
water seal and made his salmon kills,” as 
Wetalltook pointed to what I supposed, 
since it was so extraordinarily large, must be 
an indentation of the sea. “’Tis a lake, 
sir,’’ said Miller, “that is, he says so, sir.” 

Then for an interval Wetalltook talked in 
Eskimo to Johnny Miller. ‘‘Finally,’’ Miller 
continued, “he says, sir, from the south end, 
and looking north, the lake is like the sea—no 
land, just water, and then the sky.”’ 

If Wetalltook had told me that some sea 
serpent had suddenly risen from the sea, 
picked him up and carried him to some little 
island, and then tenderly and carefully 
launched him in the tip-top of some waving 
tree, | could hardly have been more surprised. 
What! Not only islands, Heaven knows how 
long, but on one of them a lake with a horizon 
like the sea; and all this mass of land occupy- 
ing an Admiralty charted water, where were 
plotted deep sea soundings and multitudes 
of mere dots of islands! How could Wetall- 
took’s tale possibly be truer Why, the deep 
sea ships of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
through a period of more than two centuries 
on their courses down the Bay, must have 
passed along not far from them! 

I soon forgot Wetalltook and his map, 
which, by the way, he gave me, and which 
I accepted merely as a memento of the 
biggest liar in all the broad north country. 

But now Nero’s mention of these strange 
islands struck me as being more than a 
coincidence. Old Harold and | determined 
on my return to Great Whale to sift the 
source of Nero’s information, and _ satisfy 
myself once for all as to the truth in Wetall- 
took’s strange tale. 

We were two weeks on the return to Great 
Whale, encountering the worst weather and 
the hardest travel.of the year. For four 
days on end we were marooned on an island 
while the sea ice, driven, whilst we slept, from 
its fastening along the coast, sailed out to 
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sea before a blinding nor’easter. When the 
wind from the west blew it in again, it came 
in broken pans and rafted fields. Some dog 
or other kept falling between the floes as 
we picked our way along. Hauling them 
out amid a din of howls, drying feet, 
whilst Nero pinioned the snapping heads, 
and freeing from between their toes small 
cutting particles of ice, were, what with the 
cold and drift, as Nero said, “Damn hard 
time.” 

At the few encampments into which we put 
for shelter or to “boil the kettle,’’ Nero now 
was always careful to warn the hosts of my 
“sick nose.” 

Old Harold shook his head doubtfully 
when | had finished with my tale of Wetall- 
took’s map and his and Nero’s story. “We 
see some of them islanders every year,” 
said Harold, “when they come in over the sea 
ice to trade, and none of them says what 
monsters is them islands, sir.”’ 

| started on a new tack. “How many 
Eskimos live on the island?”’ Harold hesitated 
for a long while, then engaged Nero and his 
servants in conversation and began counting 
up the heads of island families who in years 
gone by had traded at Great Whale. Finally 
came the answer, “Not less than a hundred 
and fifty all told.”” “Do you think, then,” 
said I, “that a hundred Eskimos could hunt 
their way, year in and year out, on any but a 
large mass of land? For,” I added, “be- 
tween Cape Jones and Gulf Hazard, a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles, there are hardly 
more than a hundred and fifty Eskimo, and 
you know the fight they have for game.” 

To make a long story short Harold was 
inclined to believe that in Wetalltook’s 
map and story there might be something more 
than fiction. For the succeeding two days 
he closely questioned the Eskimo of all the 
countryside around, and the sum of the in- 
formation thus gained, though vague and 
broken, gave more than a hint of corrobora- 
tion. 

Down over the sea ice to Moose Factory, 
and on up the frozen Moose, within two 
months I reached the “line,” and the last of 
the eleven hundred miles of journeying was 
over. Conviction of the truth of Wetall- 
took’s strange tale had grown with every 
mile. 


In the February number Mr. Flaherty will 
téll of his journey to “‘Wetalliook’s Islands” 








